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(New Series) 


Padraic O Conaire 
By F. R. HIGGInNs. 


They’ve paid the last respects in sad tobacco 

And silent is this wakehouse in its haze; 

They’ve paid the last respects; and now their whiskey 
Flings laughing words on mouths of prayer and praise ; 
And so young couples huddle by the gables, 

O let them grope home through the hedgy night— 

Alone I'll mourn my old friend, while the cold dawn 
Thins out the holy candlelight. 


Respects are paid to one loved by the people: 
Ah, was he not—among our mighty poor— 

The sudden wealth cast on those pools of darkness, 
Those bearing, just, a star’s faint signature ; 

And so he was to me, close friend, near brother, 
Dear Padraic of the wide and sea-cold eyes- - 

So loveable, so courteous and noble, 

The very West was in his soft replies. 
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They’ll miss his heavy stick and stride in Wicklow— 
His story-talking down Winetavern Street, 

Where old men sitting in the wizen daylight 

Have kept an edge upon his gentle wit ; 

While women on the grassy streets of Galway, 

Who hearken for his passing—but in vain, 

Shall hardly tell his step as shadows vanish 
Through archways of forgotten Spain. 


Ah, they'll say: Pd&draic’s gone again exploring ; 

But now down glens of brightness, O he’ll find 

An alehouse overflowing with wise Gaelic 

That’s braced in vigour by the bardic mind, 

And there his thoughts shall find their own forefathers— 
In minds to whom our heights of race belong, 

In crafty men, who ribbed a ship or turned 

The secret joinery of song. 


Alas, death mars the parchment of his forehead ; 
And yet for him, I know, the earth is mild— 

The windy fidgets of September grasses 

Can never tease a mind that loved the wild ; 

So drink his peace—this grey juice of the barley 
Runs with a light that ever pleased his eye— 
While old flames nod and gossip on the hearthstone 
And only the young winds cry. 


TWO TRANSLATIONS AFTER THE FRENCH OF VILLON 


By MICHAEL Scot. 


Ballade 


In which Villon cries a blessing to all men. 


To monks and nuns at prayer always; 
To girls gay-heeled and merry-eyed ; 
Tinkers, bosthoons, and popinjays 

In grand high boots of yellow hide 
Fainting for love; to girls of pride 

In petticoat and, maybe, shawl ; 

To friars begging far and wide, 

I cry a blessing to them all. 


To girls with swan-white breasts for praise ; 
To gamey rakes that rob and ride; 

Fools, oanshaghs, whistling on their ways, 
Buffoons, as well—a foot, a stride, 
Tumblers with monkeys chained or tied, 
Jugglers that play at fair and hall ; 

To men with puppet-shows beside, 

I cry a blessing to them all. 


Those traitor-curs that brought black days 
On me, I care not what betide : 

Only for that, I’d surely raise 

A curse—aye, once I might have tried 

To spit on them, before I died 

A little venom and black gall, 

But now, for peace sake, let them bide, 

I cry a blessing to them all. 


Envot. 


But may the picks of hell divide 
Their ribs for ever, while they bawl, 
With that I must be satisfied, 

I cry a blessing to them all. 
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Ballade 


To make an end. 


Here ends poor Villon’s will and verse, 
O when ye hear this knell of mine, 
Come boys, and walk behind his hearse, 
Come ye in scarlet, gay and fine, 

He died a martyr at love’s shrine, 

Thus swore he for a certainty: 

His patron saint was Valentine 

When at the last he came to die. 


Venus—O cruel foster nurse !— 

Beat him through briar and tangled vine, 
Till not a bush (he’d say, and curse) 

But flew rags off his gaberdine, 

Grazed by the goats and straying kine 
From this to Roussillon, (no he 

Is this of either his or mine!) 

When at the last he came to die. 


And, at his death, with empty purse 
In tatters—did the lad repine ? 

No, by the hokey, he got worse. 

Old Venus never ceased to shine 

On him (she was his rising sign) 

We marvelled faith, I won’t deny, 
To see her wax in his decline 

When at the last he came to die. 


Envot. 


Prince, comely hawk of noble line 

A ballad singer has passed by 

Who drained the cup of love’s red wine 
When, at the last, he came to die! 


THREE POEMS BY VINCENT O’SULLIVAN 


Nocturne 


‘Tis the time of evening when the night is coming, 
When the night is coming, has not come as yet ; 
They with heads bent in their arms on the threshold 
Seek a darker glory, striving to forget. 


Yes, but the thought, the thought of their longing, 
Never will it bring them the heart of their desire, 
Always, always there will come a-thronging 
Gleams of older visions lifted up with fire. 


And though the hours, though the hours be void and hidden, 
Through the further heaven come the voices and the sword, 
Sweeping in a burst of the olden shattered splendour 
Fragments from the mansions where the olden dreams were stored. 


Ballad 


For I was a Prince in Tartary. 


There where*the women in long scarves dwell 
I looked from my roof and saw them go 
Slow through the sunset to the well, 

And all abashed before my gaze. 


Then said the witches wilefully : 

“Tf you were Prince in Tartary, 
How have the days gone past you then 
So that you stand for nothing when 
The world in pomp goes by the door ? 
Is it that you receive no more 
The sun and starlight on your crown ? 
O boaster, see where you are down 
In the small houses of the town, 
While palaces go floating by.” 
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“Yea, but even as a prince, 
Even as the Prince in Tartary, 
(I said, my head within my hands, 
And barren tears were on my hands), 
Though over the yon and farther lands 
As I could see them towards the west 
My will dominioned without rest, 
I yet was one upon the stone 
Before the little house of toil, 
And nought between but me alone.” 


My power is gone, I sit and mumble 
Hard by the witches’ barn-door, 
Watching as one who reads the future 
The shadows forming on the floor: 

But if I never owned a kingdom 

I hold that kingdom in my hand, 

Ah, of the long, long land that was not, 
I was the ruler of that land. 


Theatre 


You arrived on the deck of a Chinese junk 
At half-past-four of a fine afternoon, 
North Africa close on the starboard side. 


O Beauty, what calm in your storm-centres, 
Such secret calm that your haunches heaved, 
And the birds lay flat on the coiling air. 


But the priest had fled, gone out to sea 
On the yellow path that led to the sun, 
And studied his shoes three times too small. 


Alas, that has cost three times too much, 

With the sun on the bow like a red tambourine, 

And the Moors, Moorish houses, pink Alps, and 
CURTAIN. 


September Dawn 


By FRANK O’CoNNOR 
To John Hendrick. 


Ti 

It was late September of the finest Summer that had been 
known for years. For five days the column had held out, flying 
from one direction to another, beaten about by a dozen companies 
of regular soldiers. At Glenmanus they had taken shelter among 
the trees and fought with the river protecting them, but a second 
column of soldiers had crossed the bridge a mile or two up the 
road and outflanked them. Then they had fought their way 
across country, seven men holding one ditch while the other 
seven retreated to the next. Again they had been headed off, 
and again they had changed direction. “ It was like a game you’d 
play with a beetle,’’ Keown said. This time they were trapped 
by a column coming from the direction of Mallow. In a long 
night march they had retumed to their old stronghold in Glen- 
manus, and here they rested while Keown and Jim Hickey held 
counsel. 

Hickey was very tall, very straightforward, and very cold- 
blooded. There was a strain of fanaticism in his pale face, with 
the large horn-rimmed spectacles. It was the face of a young 
scientist or a young priest. He lacked imagination, people said. 
He also lacked humour. But he was a good soldier, and cautious 
where men’s lives were concerned. His companion was stocky 
and pugnacious, with a fat, good-humoured face and a left eye 
that squinted atrociously. He was as unscrupulous as he was 
good-natured, and had a bad reputation for his dealings with 
women. He even boasted of it, and added, with a wink of his 
sound eye, that there wasn’t a parish in Munster where he couldn’t 
find a home. He usually carried a book in his pocket. It was 
most often indecent, but sometimes he brought a book of verse, 
because he had pretensions to good taste, and when the column 
was in billet occasionally practised oratory in front of a mirror. 
The two men now stood on the river bank, Hickey idly disturbing 
the sluggish water with a switch, and Keown, small and ungainly, 
with a rifle swung over his right shoulder and a sandwich in his 
hand, eyeing him in silence. 

After about ten minutes they returned. Hickey looked coldly 
about him at the twelve volunteers sitting on the grass, chewing 
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sandwiches and drinking spring water out of a rusty water-bottle. 

Their rifles lay beside them. Most of them had doffed their hats 

and caps. An autumn sun shone brightly overhead and cast 

spotlights through the yellowing leaves upon their flushed young 
faces upturned to his, and their bare brown throats. 

‘‘We have decided to disband the column, men,’ he said 
briefly. 

‘“Disband ? Do you mean we are to go home ? ” one of them 
asked, with a quick look of dismay. 

“Yes. There is nothing else for it. We cannot carry on as 
we have been doing.”’ 

They stared blankly at him. 

‘“ And the rifles and equipment ? What are we to do with 
them 70% 

“Dump them.” 

“Dump them? After five days?” 

“We are sorry, boys,’’ Keown put in kindly. “ Jim and I 
appreciate more than we can say the way you have stuck by us 
through it all. Don’t think we are ungrateful. We are not. We 
have made friends amongst you that we shall always think kindly 
of. But it is better that we should lose you in this way than in 
another way. We want to live for Ireland, not to die for it; and 
die we will if we stick together any longer. The country here 
is too damned flat, too damned thickly populated. There are too 
many roads.” 

There was silence fora moment. The men sat looking at one 
another and then at their two leaders. Suddenly one of them, a 
farm labourer with a thick red moustache, who had been tying 
up a packet of sandwiches, caught it and flung it violently away. 
It broke through the leaves and fell with a little splash in the 
river. He rose and threw aside his bandolier; then began to 
unbuckle his khaki belt. His face was very pale and his hands 
trembled slightly. The others rose too, one after another. 

“ “Well, it will be a comfort to sleep at home after a week of 
this.”’ 

i The speaker was a handsome youth, scarcely more than a 
Oy. 
BS Ah, my lad,” said the man who had made the little demon- 

stration of protest, ‘“‘ you’ll sleep in a different bed before this 

week is out.” 
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The speech was greeted with a murmur of approval. 

“We must only risk that,” said Keown hastily. “ After all, 
you have only been away from home for a week. They can’t have 
spotted you so easily.” 

“A week!” said the other angrily. ‘‘ Him and me came 
up to fight at Passage. We’re both from the same house, and we 
went off together. We followed the crowd to Macroom, and we 
were sent back from that. Just as you’re sending us back now. 
We're no seven-day soldiers, let me tell you.” 

It was the handsome boy who showed the way to the old 
dump. It was under the low wall about the wood, and after some 
difficulty he succeeded in locating it. He and Keown took out 
the heavy stones, one by one, and revealed a hollow beneath the 
wall, There was a long box in it like a coffin, and half a dozen 
sheets of oilcloth, with some old greasy rags and a tin of oil. The 
rifles were gathered together—there was no time to oil them—and 
wrapped in the oilcloth. The same was done with the bandoliers, 
belts and bayonets. Only the two leaders kept their equipment. 
Hickey did not even pretend to be interested in the funereal cere- 
mony, but walked moodily about under the trees, his spectacles 
glinting in the sun. 

When the work was finished, the stones replaced, and all 
traces of fresh earth cleared away, the twelve men, looking now 
merely what in ordinary life they were, farmer’s sons or day 
labourers, stood awkwardly about, hands behind their backs or 
buried in their trousers pockets. Keown grinned, and held out 
his hand to the man who had spoken so roughly to him. It was 
taken in silence and held fora moment. The rough faces cleared, 
and a smile of tenderness, of companionship crossed them. The 
boy who had shown the way to the dump strode bravely over to 
Hickey’s side and held out his hand. 

“Well, goodbye, Mr. Hickey,’ he said jauntily. “See you 
soon again, I hope.” 

*‘ Good-bye, Dermod,” said Hickey, smiling, and the others 
came to say farewell. 

Then with a last chorus of ‘‘ Good luck !”’ and “ God be with 
you ! ” the little group dispersed among the trees, going in different 
directions; their voices grew faint in the distance, and the two 
friends were left alone on the river bank. 
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II. 


An hour later as they leaped across the fence above the wood, 
a shot rang out and Keown’s hat sailed along beside him to the 
ground. Hickey flattened himself against the ditch, and raised 
his rifle carefully. Keown flung himself distractedly on the grass 
beside his hat, brushed it, and contemplated regretfully the little 
hole on top. 

“A man who would do a thing like that,” he commented 
disgustedly, ‘‘ would take a slice of bread out of an orphan’s 
mouth.” 

“But he’s a good shot, Jim,’”’ he went on, “I will say that 
for him. He’s a great shot. One, two—two and a half inches 
farther down, and he’d have got me where I wouldn’t have known 
when. Ah, well ...’’ He picked himself up gingerly, with head 
well bent. “‘ A miss is as good as.a mile, and talking of miles...” 

“T’ll stay here until you get across the next field.” 

““ Which way do we go?” 

“It doesn’t matter. Anywhere out of this. We can take 
our bearings later on.”’ 

Keown scudded across the field, head down, his rifle trailing 
along the grass. Hickey looked down towards the road. 

He could see nobody. The sun was high up in the centre of 
the heavens and a great heat had come into the day. Beneath 
him was the wood, and the broad, shallow river shone like steel 
through the brown leaves. Beyond it the main road ran white 
and clear. Beyond the road another hill. More trees. A single 
house. One did not see it from the wood. It stood upon the 
brow of the hill. But from where he stood he had a complete view 
of it. An old mansion, eighteenth century, probably. A wide 
carriage-way. Steps up to the door. French windows. One of 
them opened, and a figure appeared dressed in white. A girl, her 
attention attracted by the shot. He had only to wave to her, 
lift a handkerchief on the barrel of his rifle, and she would hear 
more from the same source. He wondered how many of the 
enemy there were. Hardly more than a dozen, or they would 
have shown themselves. It would be good fun. But dangerous. 

He looked round for Keown, and saw him hurrying back. 
There was something wrong.. Keown, seeing his attention 
attracted came no further, but turned and made off again in a 
different direction, waving his hand with a gesture that said 
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plainly “Hurry!” Hickey followed him, keeping all the time 
in shelter of the ditch. 

When he got to the gap towards which Keown had run, he 

found him there, sitting on his hunkers, his face set and pale, 

his hands gripping nervously at his rifle. 

“We must run for it, boy,”’ he said, with affected coolness. 
“ They are at each side of us.” 

He pointed to the field that sloped upward from where they 
crouched to the brow of a hill. 

“We shall be exposed crossing the field, but we must risk it. 
After that we shall have cover enough. Ready?” 

“Are there many of them?” 

“A hundred, if there’s a man. Ready?” 

“ Ready !”’ said Hickey. 

He closed his eyes and ran. For a full half minute he heard 
nothing but the beating of his own heart and the soft thud of 
their four feet on the grass. The sunlight swam in a rosy mist 
before his darkened eyes, and it seemed as if at any moment the 
ground might rise out of this nowhere of rosy light and hit him. 
Suddenly a dozen rifles signalled their appearance with a burst 
of rapid firing, and immediately on top of these came the unmis- 
takable staccato zooooom of a machine-gun. His eyes started 
open, and he saw Keown, almost doubled in two, running well 
ahead of him. He put on speed. The machine-gun fire grew 
more intense until it was almost continuous. Then it stopped, 
and only the rifles kept up their irregular rattle. These too trailed 
off and were still. It was only then he realised that he was 
under cover, and that what was driving him forward at such 
speed was the impetus of his original fear. 

Keown waited for him, his two sides widening and narrowing 
with the violence of his breathing. His head seemed to be giddy 
and shook slightly ; his trembling hands mechanically sought for 
cigarettes. A faint smile played about the comers of his mouth, 
and when he spoke his words came almost in a whisper. 

“Narrow shave!” 

‘“‘ A very narrow shave,” said Hickey, but he said no more, 
for his head too trembled as if a great hand were holding it in a 
tight grip and were pushing it from side to side at a terrific speed. 
He stumbled along beside his companion without a word. 

About a mile up the glen there was a stream. The two men 
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knelt together beside it and plunged their faces deep into the 
cold water. They rose, half choking, but dipped into it again, 
their dripping forelocks blinding their eyes. _When the water 
cleared a little they sunk their hands in, and, still in silence, drank 
from their cupped palms. Then they dried hands and faces with 
their handkerchiefs, and each lit a cigarette. 

“Tt looks to me,” said Keown, “as if this was to be a busy 
day.”’ 
ee They are searching for the column,”’ Hickey added. “ And 
now that the column is broken up, we should be fools to remain 
here.”’ 

“You want to get back west?” 

vipX Con 

“T don’t know how we are to manage that.”’ 

“Tf only we could get outside this cursed ring it would be 
easy enough. Probably it is closing in already. If we can hold 
out until nightfall we may be able to break a way through. Then 
we can cut across by Mallow to Donoughmore, and after that it 
will be simple.” 

“Do you know your way ?”’ 

“No, but I think we might get a few miles north of this. 
Don’t you think so? It will make things easier in case we move 
by night.”’ 

“Very well, then. Let us go now.”’ 

They shouldered their rifles and went on, keeping to the 
fields, and taking what cover they could. Hickey’s legs were 
barely able to support him. Keown was in no better state. 
He sighed every now and again, and cast longing glances at the 
sun, which was still on the peak of heaven and let fall its vertical 
beams upon the wide expanse of flat country, with its green 
meadowlands and grey stubble, its golden gorse and squat, pink 
farmhouses ; or looked disconsolately at the chain of mountains © 
that closed the farthest horizon with a delicate faint line of blue. 

a know just where I should like to be now,” he said with 
a sigh. 

“So do I,” said Hickey. 

~ In the west’? ’ 

“No, in Cork. ’ i 

“Your Paradise wouldn’t do for me, Jim. There’s no woman 
in ite, 
ish t there: * 
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“ There isn’t.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ There isn’t, there isn’t, there isn’t! I’d lay a hundred to 
one on it.” 

“You’d win.” 

‘“ Of course I’d win! Don’t I know your finicking jesuitical 
soul You hate and fear women as you hate and fear the devil. 
You’ve never as much as held a girl’s hand in your life. It’s a pity, 
Jim, it’s a pity, because, God increase you, you’re a terror to 
fight ; but there’s as much poetry in your constitution as there is 
Ina tin canister. Will you ever get married, Jim?” 

“ Not until we’ve won this war.” 

“And if we don’t win it?” 

“We must win it.” 

Keown cast an amused glance at his companion out of the 
comer of his eye, and they trudged on again, in silence. 


IIT. 


Five times that day they got the alarm and had to take to 
their heels. Three times it resulted in desultory fighting. One 
bout lasted a full three-quarters of an hour; it was hard, slogging 
ditch-to-ditch fighting ; one holding back the soldiers while the 
other got into cover at the farther end of the field. The last 
alarm came while they were taking tea in a farmer’s house. There 
was no suspicion of treachery, and the soldiers, quite unprepared, 
had just walked up the boreen to the house. The two friends left 
in haste by the back door, Keown carrying with him half a cake 
snatched from the table in his hurry. The cake had cost him dear, 
because in securing it he had forgotten his hat. They halved the 
hot cake and devoured it, regretting the fresh tea upon the table 
and the mint of butter. 

But at last, drawing on to nightfall, they seemed to have 
left pursuit behind them, and took their bearings. Hickey recog- 
nised the place. It was close to Mourneabbey, and a few miles 
away lived an old aunt of his. He suggested sleeping there for 
the night, and Keown jumped at the idea, even consenting to 
put away his rifle and equipment until morning, lest they might 
frighten the old lady. 

It was darkening when they reached her house, and having 
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put their rifles in a dry hole in the wall they made their way up 
the long winding boreen to the top of the hill. A sombre, maternal 
peace enveloped the whole countryside; the fields were a rich 
green that merged into grey and farther off into a deep purple. 
A stream glowed like a trail of white fire across the landscape. 
The beeches along the lane let fall a withered leaf or two upon 
their heads, and the trunks glowed a faint silver under the dark- 
ness of their boughs. A dog ran to meet them, barking noisily. 

The house was a long, low, whitewashed one, with a four- 
sided conical roof. There were outhouses both before and behind 
it. The two men were greeted by Hickey’s aunt, an old lady 
doubled up with rheumatism, who beamed delightedly on him 
through a pair of dark spectacles. They sat down to tea in the 
kitchen ; a whitewashed room with an open hearth, where a great 
kettle swung from a chain above the fire. Everything in the 
house was old-fashioned ; the open hearth, the bellows one blows 
by turning a wheel; the churn; the two pictures which graced 
the walls, one of Robert Emmett and the other of Charles Stuart 
Parnell. Old-fashioned, but comfortable with a peculiar warmth 
when she drew the shutters to and lit the lamp. And homely, 
when she pulled her chair up to the table and questioned Hickey 
about mother and sisters; tush-tushed playfully his being “‘ on 
the run ”’ (he said nothing of the rifles hidden in the wall or their 
experiences of the day); and joked lightheartedly as old people 
will to whom realities are no longer realities but shadows that 
drift daily farther and farther away as their hold upon life 
slackens. 

Parnell had been her last great love, and for her the hope of 
Irish independence had died with him. Hickey was moved by this 
strange isolation of hers, moved, since now more than at any other 
time what had happened thirty or forty years ago seemed remote 
and insubstantial. And so they talked, each failing to comprehend 
the other. 

Meanwhile Keown sat with one eye upon a young woman 
who moved silently about the kitchen as he took his meal. She 
was a young country girl who helped the old lady with the house- 
work. Her appearance had a peculiar distinction that was 
almost beauty. She was very straight and slender, with a broad 
face that tapered to a point at the chin; she had a curious 
unsmiling mouth, large sensitive nostrils, and wide-set melancholy 
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eyes. Her hair was dull gold and was looped up in a great plait 
' at the poll. Her untidy clothes and long apron barely concealed 
a fine figure, and Keown watched with the appreciation of a 
sensualist the easy motion of her body, so girlish yet so strong. 

_ His attention was distracted by the appearance of a bottle of 
whiskey, and ignoring Hickey’s warning glance, he filled a glass 
for himself and sipped it unctuously. For a week past he had 
not tasted drink; Hickey’s injunction that no bad example was 
to be given the men had been strict. 

When the two women went out of the room to prepare the 
young men’s bed, Keown said, leaning urgently across the table : 

« page do you know that I am going to fall in love with that 

girl ? 

“You are not.” 

“Tam. And what’s more, she’s going to fall in love with me, 
you old celibate! ”’ 

“You are drinking too much of that whiskey!” 

“Oh, shut up you, Father James! Aren’t we on holiday 


anyway ?”’ 


When his aunt came back conversation began anew, but 
Hickey carefully watched his companion out of the corner of his 
eye, and as Keown leant across to fill himself a third glass he 
snatched the bottle away. 

“That’s enough!”’ he said, and remained deaf to Keown’s 
assurances that he wanted only a glass, a thimbleful, as he was 
falling asleep and must go to bed, and the-old lady’s pleading on 
his behalf that no doubt the gentleman had had a tiring day and 
needed a little glass. So Keown went off to bed, sticking out 
his tongue at Hickey behind the old woman’s back, while his 
eyelids seemed glued together with sleep. 

Hickey felt as of he too were half asleep, but he remained up 
until his aunt’s husband returned from Mallow. He heard the 
pony and trap drive into the cobbled yard, and at last the old 
man entered, flushed with the cold air. The wind was rising, 
he said, and sure enough it seemed to Hickey that he heard a 
feeble rustle of branches about the house. ‘“‘ God sends winds 
to drive away the falling leaves,” the old man said. “Time 
for Sheela to be in bed too,” said his wife. The girl who was 
called Sheela smiled, and in her queer, silent way disappeared 
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into a little room off the kitchen. ‘‘ That’s another terrible 
rebel,’ the old woman went on, “ though you wouldn’t think 
it of her and the little she has to say.’’ She brewed fresh tea, and 
then they sat into the fire and talked for what seemed to Hickey 
an intolerably long time. Once or twice he felt his head sag, 
and realised that he had dropped momentarily off to sleep. It 
was his aunt who did most of the talking. Occasionally the old 
man collected himself for some ponderous sentence, and having 
made the most of it, smiled quietly and with intense satisfaction. 
He had a brown, bony, innocent face, with a short grey beard. 

At last he rose, and saying solemnly, “‘ Even the foolish 
animal must sleep,’’ went off to bed. Hickey followed him, 
leaving his aunt to quench the light ; and thinking of the danger 
of raids and arrests, he half-wished that he had not come here. 
For worlds he would not have disturbed this old couple, spending 
their last days in childless innocence, without much hope or 
fear. 

He stood at the window of his room before striking a light. 
The room was a sort of lean-to above the servant’s room down- 
stairs. It smelt queerly of apples and decay. The window was 
low, and he stood a little back from it. It gave but a faint light, 
and outside he could distinguish nothing but the shadows of trees 
grouped about the gable end. The wind growing louder blew 
through them, and they creaked faintly. As he lit the candle and 
began to undress, Keown stirred in the bed, and raising his fat 
pugnacious face with its squint eye out of a tumble of white linen 
and dark hair, said thickly but with indignation, ‘“ In spite of you, 
I'll have that girl. Yes, my f-f-friend, in spite of you!” 

“Oh, go to sleep!” said Hickey crossly, and clad only in a 
light summer vest, slipped into bed beside him. 


IV. 


The wind! That was it, the wind. He could not have slept 
for long before it woke him. It blew with a sort of precision, 
rising slowly in long crescendos that shook the window panes 
and seemed to reverberate through the whole ramshackle house. 
The window was bright, so there'was no rain. ‘‘ God sends winds 
to blow away the falling leaves,” he thought. 

He lay back and watched the window that seemed to grow 
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brighter even as he looked at it, and suddenly it became clear 
- to him that his life was a melancholy life, and that all this conceal- 
ment and struggle was but so much out of an existence that would 
mean little anyhow. He had left college over two years before— 
when the police were hunting for him—and he doubted now 
whether he would ever return. He had broken so many ties 
that he could not resume. If they won, of course there was 
the army ; but the army would not content him long. He must 
be doing something, inventing something, always experimenting. 
He was a scientist, not a soldier. And if they lost? Well, but 
if they did lose? What was there for him then? America? 
That was all—America. And his mother had expected so much 
of him, an only son, and she would die and he be somewhere very 
far away. What use would that be to him? And it was quite 
clear to him that he had realised all this that very morning— 
or was it the morning before? It had seemed to explode in him 
while he stood on guard above Glenmanus wood, just at the 
moment when the french window in the old house opened and a 
girl dressed in white appeared. He had wanted to wave to her. 
Yes, it was then. He had suppressed it all day, and now it came 
back with all the precision of nocturnal melancholy ; the feeling 
of his own loneliness, his own folly, his own unimportance. 

What use is it all ? he asked, and the wind answered with a 
low long-ebbing sound, a murmur hushed and sustained that 
seemed to penetrate the old house and become portion of its 
secret grief. 

He felt his companion stir beside him. Then Keown sat up. 
He sat there for a long time silent. At last he spoke. 

ce jim ! a? 

Don’t answer. 

ce Jim ! a”? 

A hand felt about the bed for him. 

“Jim! Jim, do you hear me?” 

PAW El TF 

“Do you hear it ?”’ 

“What?” 

“Listen [” 

“The wind ?”’ 

ce Jim ! a? 

‘““Oh, do go to sleep!” 

Cc 
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“ Listen to it, Jim!” 

“ T’m listening.” 

“Oh, my God! There it is again!” 

The wind. It kept up that steady murmur that filled the 
old house like the bellows filling an organ. Then a clear note 
rose above the light monotone, and the boards creaked and the 
windows strained and the trees rustled with the noise of a break- 
ing wave. 

cé im ! 22 

“sWell.? ” 

“Christ Almighty, I can’t stand it!” 

Keown had fallen back upon the bed, and lay almost naked 
with his hands covering his eyes. Hickey started up. 

“ What’s wrong with you, man ?”’ 

“It’s them, Jim! It’s them!” 

His voice half-rose into a scream. 

‘“‘ Shut up for heaven’s sake or you'll wake the house. What 
are you drivelling about ? ”’ 

“T tell you they’re outside. Don’t you hear them, you fool ? ” 

Hickey’s hand closed over his mouth. 

“Be quiet! Be quiet! There are old people in this house.” 

“I won’t be quiet. Listen! ”’ 

The wind was rising again. It took a long time to reach its 
full volume once it had dropped. Hickey could feel the other 
man grow almost rigid with fear. 

“Listen, listen! Oh, Jim, what’ll I do?” 

“Listen to me, you. If you don’t keep quiet, so help me 
God, I’ll smash your face. You’ve drunk toomuch. That’s what’s 
wrong with you. 

“Oh ob t,~ 

*““ Be careful now!” 

It was coming. The wind rose into a deafening howl. Keown 
struggled frantically. He dragged at Hickey’s hand which tried 
to silence him, and his mouth had formed a shriek when Hickey’s 
aon descended with a blow that changed it suddenly into a gasp 
of pain. 

“Now, will that keep you quiet ?”’ 

He struck again. ‘ . 

“Oh, for Jesus’ sake, Jimmie, don’t beat me! I’m not 
telling lies. It’s them all right.” 
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_ _He was sobbing like a child. The first blow must have cut 
_his lip. Hickey felt the blood trickle across his fingers. 

“Well, will you be quiet ? ” 

“Tl be quiet, Jimmie. Only don’t beat me.” 

“I won’t beat you. Are you cut?” 

“« Jimmie ! ” 

“Well?” 

“Hold my hand, Jimmie.” 

Hickey took his hand. Now and again Keown’s free hand 
rose and felt his arm and shoulder and face for company. It was 
a queer night’s rest, surely. 

For Hickey at any rate there was no sleep. His companion 
would lie quiet for a time, gasping with fear when the wind blew 
strongly; but then some more violent blast would come that 
shook the house or whirled a loose slate crashing on to the cobbles 
of the yard, and it began all over again. 

“Jim, they’re after me!”’ 

“ Be quiet, man! For goodness’ sake, be quiet ! ” 

“Don’t. you hear them talking in the yard? Oh, Jesus, 
they’re coming for me now! ”’ 

““ There’s no one in the yard, and it’s nothing but a gale of 
wind. What a silly creature you are! You’re as brave as anyone 
in a scrap, and here you go crying like a baby because there’s a 
gale blowing.” 

“ Ah, Jim, it’s all up with me!” 

It was just upon dawn when he fell asleep. Hickey rose 
quietly for fear of disturbing him, pulled on his riding breeches 
and coat, and sat on a chair beside the window. The wind had 
died down somewhat, and with the half-light that struggled 
through the flying clouds above the treetops it seemed to count 
no longer. A grey mist hugged the yard below and covered ail 
but the tops of the trees. As it cleared, minute by minute, he 
perceived all about him, broken slates with straw and withered 
leaves that rustled when the wind blew them about. The mist 
cleared farther and he saw the trees looking much barer than 
they had looked the day before with broken branches and _the 
new day showing in great ragged patches between them. They 
looked like athletes stripped for a contest, he thought. Light, a 
cold wintry light, suffused the chill air. The birds were singing. 

He heard a door open and shut. Then the bolts on the back 
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door were loosed. He heard a heavy step in the yard, and Sheela 
passed across it in the direction of one of the outhouses, carrying 
a large bucket. Her feet, in men’s boots twice too big :or her, 
made a metallic clatter upon the cobbles. Her hair hung down 
her back in one long plait of dull gold, and her body, slender as a 
hound’s, made a deep furrow for it as she walked. 

He rose silently, pulled on his stockings, and tiptoed down the 
creaking stairs to the kitchen. It was almost completely dark, 
but for the mist of weak light that came through the open door. 
When he heard her step outside he went to meet her, and took a 
bucket of turf from her hand. They scarcely spoke. She knelt 
beside the fireplace and turned the little wheel of the bellows. 
The seed of fire upon the hearth took light and scattered red 
sparks about his feet. He watched her bent above it, the long 
golden plait hanging across her left shoulder, the young pointed 
face taking tight from the new-born flame, and when she rose he 
took her in his arms and kissed her. And in that melancholy kiss 
an ache of longing was kindled, and he buried his face in the warm 
flesh of her throat as the kitchen filled with the acrid smell of turf, 
and the blue smoke drifting through the narrow doorway was 
caught and swirled away across the grey fields and the dark masses 
of the trees upon which the sun was rising. 


Shakespeare and the Dublin Pirates 


By La TouRETTE STOCKWELL. 


_ Of the Dublin pirates and their relation to the plays of 
Shakespeare, little investigation has been made ; of the significance 
of the Irish editions of those plays, few have bothered to consider. 
An investigation of both, however, has revealed much that is 
interesting and important. 

During the course of the eighteenth century, when pirates 
and editors of Shakespeare ran riot, the industry of the Irish 
printers bristled with briskness. Although confronted by the 
innumerable inconveniences caused by the Copyright Act of 1709, 
the equanimity of those gentlemen remained unruffled, so that 
if we cannot approve their ethics, we must at least admire the 
energy of the technique which provided for Dublin its own reprint 
of every important English edition of Shakespeare produced in the 
eighteenth century. 

Of these Irish reprints, seven were collected editions of the 
plays and more than one hundred separate editions of single 
plays, numbers which in themselves are convincing proof of the 
lively interest with which Shakespeare was regarded both in the 
closets and on the stage of eighteenth century Dublin. 

Specifically speaking, these editions might be more accurately 
identified as casual or collected. Into the first class fall the 
reprints of the single plays, sixpenny pamphlets, cheaply printed 
and sold for sixpence at the playhouse on the night of the per- 
formance ; into the second, the collected plays, printed with care 
and exquisitely bound. Among the pamphlets, however, are to 
be found the earliest printed Irish editions of Shakespeare, the 
Hamlet, the Othello and the Julius Caesar printed by George 
Grierson in 1721, and the Macbeth of 1723. These were followed 
by the Tempest of 1725, and in December of 1725, and at intervals 
during the ensuing months, appeared the volumes of the first 
collected Dublin edition, ‘‘ Collated and collected by the former 
Editions by Mr. Pope,” and genteely pirated by George Grierson 
and G. Ewing. This was the first collected edition printed in 
Ireland, and contained the first editions published outside England 
of the great majority of Shakespeare’s plays. From that time 
forward every year brought forth in Dublin its own reprints of 
Shakespeare, hastily printed for the playhouse, or carefully pub- 
lished for the closet. Typographically speaking, these may be 
divided into reprints, offprints, and editions representing inde- 
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pendent Irish editing. From among them all, however, looms 
out the special significance of three: the As You Like It of 1741, 
an undated Dublin duodecimo of the same play, and the Romeo 
and Juliet of 1730. é 
The comedy of As You Like It first made its appearance in 
the Jaggard folio of 1623. From then, until Charles Johnson’s 
adaptation printed in 1723 under the title of Love im a Forest, 
no separate edition of the play isknown. But Johnson’s play is 
not Shakespeare’s. It is merely an adaptation combining the plot 
and characters of As You Like It with a dialogue from Much Ado 
and the interlude from the Midsummer Night’s Dream. Nor is 
The Modern Receipt, or a Cure for Love, printed for the author 
in 1739, Shakespeare’s As You Like It. Rather it is a readaptation 
of Love in a Forest combined with an unfortunate maltreatment 
of As You Like It, the whole version having been effected “ by 
James Carrington, aged 19, & Daniel Bellamy, students at Trinity 
College, Cambridge.”” These two plays are the only recorded pre- 
decessors of the Dublin edition of 1741, which is, apparently, the 
first separately printed edition of Shakespeare’s As You Ltke It. 
The appearance of this volume may be accounted for by the 
fact that issues of separate plays frequently indicate theatrical 
revivals, and in that year was produced in Dublin “ By their 
Graces the Duke and Dutchess of Devonshire’s special Command, 
at the Theatre Royal in Aungier-Street, on Thursday next 
[October 15, 1741] a Comedy (never acted here) call’d As You like 
it, written by Shakespeare, The Part of Jaques to be performed by 
Mr. Quin. With the original Songs, new cloaths, and all other 
Decorations proper to the Play, and Dancing by Madame Chateau- 
neuf.’ The title page, in itself, supplements this by reading: 
“As You Like It, A Comedy, As it is acted at the Theatre-Royal 
in Aungier-Street, Dublin. By Mr. William Shakespeare. 
Collated with the oldest Copies and Corrected by Mr. Theobald. 
Dublin: Printed by A. Reilly, on Cork Hill; For Abraham 
Bradley, at the Two Bibles in Dame-Street, Bookseller. 1741.” 
On the verso is printed the dramatis personae, with the complete 
cast of the Dublin players and the information “‘ N.B. The words 
marked thus (’’) are left out by the Players.” Furthermore in 
Act II, Scene i, at the bottom of page 19, is the footnote: “ The 


* As this article is going through the Press, I have received from a well known firm 
of English booksellers, a new catalogue, which contains an entry of a hitherto unrecorded 
London edition of 1735, and one of 1734 which is not mentioned by Jaggard or by any 
other authority. These editions I have not seen. 
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two speeches of the x Lord in this scene, are now spoken by 
J aques, having been altered and adapted to that character, upon 
’ Mr. Quin’s performing it.” The text of this passage, actually 
printed, however, is, like that of the rest of the play, precisely the 
same as the text of the play in the collected edition of London, 
1733. All Theobald’s corrections are used, although his footnotes 
are omitted. 

From this evidence it may be deduced, that the psychological 
process which motivated the character of this edition was probably 
that of a good pirate trying to make the best of a bad situation. 
Thus, a famous play was being revived on a fashionable night. 
As a bookseller he would be asked for copies of the text, single 
copies at a British sixpence. He had no separate copies of this 
play. There were none to be had in London. He had no one 
even from whom he could plunder. In this extremity he recalled 
that two years previously he had caused to be published a Dublin 
reprint of Theobald’s edition of Shakespeare’s Works, published 
in London in 1733. He hurriedly dusted a copy of the second! 
volume, dashed to the playhouse, achieved an audience with 
the prompter, and then dashed home again to arrange for the 
evolution of the 1741 separate edition of As You Like It, from the 
1739 Dublin collected edition of the plays.? 

That piratical enterprise should have been so frustrated in 
such a crisis, and Abraham Bradley put to such a bother, is not 
only depressing but peculiar, especially in the light of an advertise- 
ment in Faulkner’s Dublin Journal which directly precedes the 
one quoted above. This, after announcing that “On Wednesday 
next [October 14, 1741] Mr. Duval opens the Theatre of Smock- 
Alley, with Shakespeare’s Comedy called As You Like it; with 
entire new Decoration,” reveals the information that ‘ This 
Comedy was performed upwards of 40 Times at Drury-lane last 
Season.” It seems strange that the dynamic Mr. Tonsons, their 
colleagues and their rivals, all should have missed such an oppor- 
tunity, but that they did not grasp it seems clear from the very 
nature of the Dublin edition. Had there been a separate London 
edition the previous year, it is not likely that Abraham Bradley 


1 There are only two known volumes of this edition extant, i.e., Vols. I and VI. 

® There was a second London edition of Theobald’s edition of the Works in 1740, but 
readings from the single play correspond more regularly with the edition of 1733 from 
which the Dublin edition was reprinted. 
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would have sought his text in a collected edition two years back, 
even though he himself had published that edition. As a pirate 
his methods were too progressive. In any case, as far as is known, 
the earliest recorded London edition of the play is that of 1773, 
which was issued by John Bell as an offprint from Bell’s edition for 
the use of playgoers. This, however, is not the second separate 
edition of the play. That honour is also to be given to a Dublin 
publication, the undated Dublin duodecimo at the Birmingham 
Public Library, which Jaggard places at about 1750 and which 
I shall prove was issued at least between 1747 and 1765. 

According to the title page, this edition, had been 
“ Carefully Corrected by the best Copies, with Notes Explanatory, 
&c., and the Beauties of the Author pointed out according to 
Mr. Pope and Mr. Warburton’s edition.’’ The notes and beauties 
referred to are those of the collected edition of the works, edited 
by William Warburton, printed in London in 1747 and reprinted 
in Dublin that same year. No other issue of this edition followed, 
and as the text and notes of the separate edition follow those of 
the play in the 1747 edition, the single play could not have 
appeared before that year. 

Again, according to the title page, the play was printed by 
Augustus Long, Printer and Bookseller, under Walsh’s Coffee 
House in Essex Street. In Wilson’s Dublin Directory for 1764, 
Augustus Long is listed as “ Printer to the Post Office, in Essex 
Street.” In 1765 he is again listed, but this time as “ Printer to 
the Post Office, in Cope Street.’’ The play must, therefore, have 
been printed sometime before 1765 and Mr. Long’s change of 
address. 

But the date may perhaps be proved even closer to 1747. 
No Dublin Directories between 1753 and 1761 are available, but 
in the directories for 1751, 1752 and 1753 there is no one of that 
name recorded. In 1761, however, the name again appears. It 
might, therefore, be deduced, that in 17511 Augustus Long 
closed his shop, and that the Augustus Long referred to in 
1761 is his son, or at least a member of a younger generation. 
This is substantiated by the fact that on May 5, 1745, an 
Augustus Long was married to an Elizabeth Phillips, while in 
1761 a person of the same name ,was also married to one Sarah 


‘ He was publishing as late as 1750. See Handlist, Macbeth, 1750. 
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Kenney. Unless he was married twice, the printer of the play 
must, therefore, have been an older and a different man from the 
‘Long referred to in 1761. This would seem to put the volume 
somewhere between 1747 and 1751. During that time the play 
was produced on February rg /47-8, and March 30 /47-8, and then 
not again until May 4, 1750, and again on April 29 /, 1751. It was 
not performed at allin 1747. From these facts, and by putting 
the date as near to that of the collected edition as its stage history 
seems to warrant, I am inclined to believe the publication took 
place in the early spring of 1748. Under any circumstance it 
appeared before 1765, which makes it the second formally recorded 
separate edition of the play ever issued. 

To Augustus Long, therefore, may, apparently, be accorded the 
honour of producing the second known separate edition of As You 
Like It. Of him, also, it may be said that he was the forerunner of 
what few Irish editors of Shakespeare there have ever been. But 
he was a forerunner only, as it was Warburton he edited, and 
not Shakespeare. For the separate edition is not a complete 
reprint of that in the collected works. The actual text is the 
same (although in the separate edition the scenes are not numbered 
and in the collected they are), but the notes represent a culling 
and a discrimination which does infinite credit to the perception 
of Augustus Long. What notes they be are, it is true, those 
of Warburton; but it is a Warburton impersonalized. Gone 
are the supercilious allusions to the Oxford editor; gone also is 
the windy Warburton. In each instance what is left is the one 
kernel of intelligence which clarifies the meaning for the lay 
reader. I would not maintain that this was altogether a conscious 
literary editing; but whatever his reasons for abbreviating— 
and the materialistic one of economy in print and paper was 
probably one—the fact that he adopted the only practicable 
method of dealing with an edition which Lowndes politely terms 
“ the worst of all,’’ has an interest of its own. 

As to the Romeo and Juliet of 1730. The first four separate 
editions of the play were issued anonymously in 1597, 1599, 1608, 
and between 1609-1632, the earliest announcement of the author- 
ship occurring in the folio of 1623. A fifth quarto was issued in 
1639, but from then until 1734, when the play was printed for 
‘J. Tonson and the rest of the proprietors,’ no separate edition 
of the play is formally recorded. In the National Library, 
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however, is an undated Dublin Sales Catalogue of about 1797, 
in which, on page 34, is announced for sale a volume of plays, 
including Romeo and Juliet, dated Dublin, 1730. Thus far I 
have been unable to locate a copy of this edition, but if the 
catalogue is accurate, it records the first separate edition of the 
play since the quarto of 1639. ' 
There is one other separate Dublin edition of more than Irish 
significance, Arden of Feversham, Dublin, 1763. Although Shake- 
speare’s authorship of this play is not universally affirmed, this 
edition is of interest because it is the first of that play issued since 
the third quarto of 1633, and the only one between that and 
Jacob’s reprint of the first quarto of 1591, issued at Feversham 
in 1770. 
These four Dublin printed plays have, therefore, a distinct 
significance in the general history of Shakespearean bibliography. 
In this respect the earliest Irish editions are also of importance, 
for in the Hamlet, the Othello and the Julius Caesar of 1721, in the 
Macbeth of 1723, the Tempest of 1725, and in the volumes of the 
1725-26 collected works, we have the first editions published 
outside England of the great majority of Shakespeare’s plays." 
Of the editions of 1721, a determination of the texts, that is 
the texts from which George Grierson printed them, would make 
an exciting chapter in the history of pioneer piracy in Dublin. 
So far, however, this remains unaccomplished. But the Tempest 
of 1725, has a past less difficult to reconstruct, and one which is 
particularly important because of its relation to the publication 
of the collected edition of 1725-26. _Its title-page reads thus :— 
“The Tempest. A Comedy by Mr. William Shakespear. Collated 
and Corrected by the former editions by Mr. Pope, Dublin, Printed 
by and for George Grierson at the Two Bibles in Dames-Street 
and for George Ewing at the Angel and Bible in Dames-Street.”’ 
At the end, on a separate leaf, is inserted the Advertisement : 
“In the Press, and will be speedily publish’d by Subscription. 
The Works of Shakespear. Collated and Corrected by the former 
Editions by Mr. Pope. Proposals. This work shall be printed 
in the Same Letter and Paper with these Proposals, in eight 
Volumes, each Volume containing five Plays, which shall be 
delivered to subscribers in half Binding for a British half 
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+ There exist, however, advertisements for Henry IV., 1723, and Othello, The Merry 
Wives, and King Lear, 1725. 
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crown payable at the Subscription for each Volume. Sub- 
scriptions will be taken in by the Undertakers, George 
Grierson at the Two Bibles in Essex-Street and George Ewing 
at the Angel and Bible in Dames Street.” This play was, 
therefore, a trial publication issued for the alluring of subscribers 
to the first Dublin edition of the Works. As the volumes of that 
edition contain the first editions published outside England of so 
great a number of the plays, a determination of the exact year of 
its appearance is important. This, owing to the dissociability of 
dates in Volume One, has hitherto not been precisely known. 

According to the general title page, the Works! were issued 
in 1726. But the Yempest, which is the first play in the 
volume, and the Midsummer Night’s Dream, which follows it, each 
have a separate title-page, both of which bear the date of 1725 ; 
all the other volumes have title pages with the date of 1726. 
The question is, in which year was the edition issued ? 

A clue to the curious make-up of this volume lies in the 
Tempest of 1725. That play, as we have seen, appeared first as 
a trial publication. That some of these trial copies were bound 
up as the first play in the volume we are sure, for in several 
different copies of this volume the advertisement has also been 
inserted. This establishes a reason for the second title-page of 
Volume One and indicates an explanation for the third; the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream may also first have circulated as a 
separate play, and then been similarly inserted. If so, the general 
title page is validated and the date of the edition may be put 
at 1726. 

' Unfortunately, however, this takes no cognizance of the fact 
that the volumes were published separately and sold one by one 
as they were ready. That this occurred we have contemporary 
evidence, for in the Dublin Weekly Journal appears an advertise- 
ment inserted by the publishers on Saturday, December I1, 1725, 
thus: ‘‘On Wednesday [Dec. 8] was published to be deliver’d to 
Subscribers, the first Volume of the Works of Shakespear, Collated 
and Corrected by the former Editions by Mr. Pope. This first 
Vol. contains Mr. Pope’s Preface, the Life of Shackespear, the 
Tempest, the Midsummer Night’s Dream, the two Gentlemen of 
Verona, the Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure for Measure, and 


1 This is a reprint of the Pope edition, London, 1723-25. 
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the Comedy of Errors. The Proposals are, that the whole shall 
be printed in 8 Vol. on as fine Paper and Letter, as the first Vol. 
with a compleat Index of the Characters, Sentiments, Speeches, 
and Descriptions in Shakespear, by Mr. Pope. The price to 
Subscribers, are 4 British Crowns, one half Crown to be paid at 
Subscribing & one at the Delivery of each Vol. in half Binding. 
Subscriptions are taken in, and the Vol. delivered by the Under- 
takers, G. Grierson in Essex Street, and G. Ewing at the Angel 
and Bible in Dame’s Street.’’ 

Here we have indisputable proof that the first volume of the 
set appeared in 1725. Although this does not preclude the theory 
for the separate title pages, it does induce the question as to why 
the general title page was dated 1726. This may perhaps be 
answered by advertisements which appeared at intervals in that 
year. Thus in the Dublin Weekly Journal for March 5, 1725-6': 
“‘ Just publish’d to be deliver’d to Subscribers. The Works of 
Shakespier, Vol. II.” .. . etc.; again, on August 27, “ Just 
publish’d, the 5th and 6th Volumes of Shakspear’s Works.” It 
is not until October 29, 1726, that we find “‘ Just Publish’d 
(Beautifully Printed) in Eight Pocket Volumes. The Works of 
Shakespear, complete.’’ From this it is clearly to be seen, that, 
although the first volume appeared in December, 1725, the publica- 
tion of the Works was not complete until October of the following 
year, the year in which seven out of the eight volumes were issued. 
This seems to make it logical for the general title page to have 
been dated in advance, especially as the first volume was issued 
so closely upon the year of 1726. That, apparently, is what 
happened. In any case, this first complete edition must bear 
the compound date of 1725-6. 

Between this date and 1800, six other collected editions of 
the works appeared in Dublin, all, except one, of the purest 
piracy, but occasionally containing material added to or varied 
by the ingenuity of the Irish printers. The source of these 
editions, that is, the text from which they were reprinted, is so 
broadmindedly acknowledged on their title pages (and therefore 
so clearly indicated in the Handlist) that a discussion of any but 
the most salient points is here unnecessary. 

The second edition, printed. in 1739, is extremely rare. Two 


1 By Old Time this volume appeared also in 1725. 
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volumes of it only are known to be extant. These, with the 
edition of 1747, are faithful reprints of their London predecessors. 
-In the edition of 1766, however, the field of piracy has been 
extended to include a copy of Shakespeare’s portrait taken from 
the London edition of 1765, but slightly reduced and reversed and 
lacking the inscription G. Vertue Sculpsit. It contains also the 
following advertisement, which indicates the variations in this 
edition from the London edition of 1765, from which it is re- 
printed. Thus: “ The Publishers have not omitted any oppor- 
tunity of making this Edition as compleat as possible: They 
have carefully corrected a large Errata in that printed in London, 
and also with great pains and trouble have distributed into their 
proper places a number of curious Notes, sent to Mr. Johnson 
by some of his learned Friends, and by him inserted in an 
Appendix: They have also made some valuable Additions from 
the Twenty Plays of Shakespeare, lately publish’d by that 
ingenious Critic, George Stevens, Esq., by which means they 
hope to give this Edition a preference to any now extant.” As 
the result of all this newborn editorial exertion, the notes, with 
some additions, have been inserted at the end of each volume 
instead of being appended to the final one. Since the sizes of the 
two editions differ, this necessitated a repagination of all the 
references. In other respects, however, this edition retains a 
scrupulous similarity to the text which it avowedly set forth to 
follow. 

Five years later the fifth collected edition appeared, published 
by Thomas Ewing in 1771. These volumes, delightfully printed 
and engraved, represent a mustering from various previous 
editions! of ‘‘ the Prefaces of all the Editors, the Text printed 
from Dr. Johnson’s, all the Notes on each Play by Mr. Rowe, Mr. 
Pope, Mr. Theobold, Sir Thomas Harmer, Mr. Warburton and 
Dr. Johnson,” and include “‘ The Poems, which are unquestionably 
Shakespeare’s, and which have very unreasonably been omitted 
in almost all the editions of the Works.” Each volume of this 
edition is divided into two parts,? and each part possesses an 
engraved title and a vignette on copper by C. Grignion. In volume 
one is a frontispiece, a portrait of the Garrick Statue, engraved 


1 But largely from Capell’s, London, 1767-8. 
* Except the last volume containing the poems. 
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by P. Halpin, and, “at the top of the first page of the Tempest, 
is given an engraving of Shakespere in miniature, executed by 
Mr. Picot of London, from a Drawing by Mr. Reilly of this City, 
after a picture now in possession of David Garrick, Esq. ; and 
which formerly belonged to Sir William D’Avenant. This 
portrait represents the immortal William with a humorous smile 
and a distinctly Irish physiognomy ! 

In 1791, the Dublin missionary edition of Shakespeare was 
produced. This, according to a contemporary advertisement, 
was undertaken because “‘ much as Shakespear has been read of 
late years, and widely as the admiration and study of him have 
been extended, there is still a numerous class of men to whom 
he is very imperfectly known. Many of the middling and lower 
ranks of the inhabitants of this country are either not acquainted 
with him at all, excepting by name, or have only seen a few of 
his plays, which have accidentally fallen in their way. It is to 
supply the wants of these persons that the present edition is 
principally undertaken.” ; 

In his preface to this edition, the ‘“‘ editor of the Royal Irish 
edition of Shakespere’”’ points out “‘ the principal objects which 
render his edition more valuable than Mr. Stockdale’s.”” These 
include the addition of ‘the very elaborate preface of Dr. 
Johnson,” the Postscript of Dr. Johnson to the life given by Mr. 
Rowe and the Chandos and Droeshout portraits. He then in- 
genuously adds that “ without wishing to place the efforts of others 
in an invidious point of view,” he “ cannot avoid observing that 
notwithstanding the obvious superiority at which he has aimed, the 
present work is sold at one-third less than the London edition.”’ 
As he achieved 775 subscribers to this worthy enterprise, it would 
seem that Mr. Jones was amply repaid for all his labors. 

The last collected edition of the century to appear in Dublin 
was the Malone edition of 1794. The year before, however, had 
produced the Lear and Cymbeline published in two volumes by 
Ambrose Eccles. It is a pleasant and a significant conclusion that 
these two editions, which represent the last important editions of 
Shakespeare published in Ireland for many years, should 
both have been the labor of two Irishmen. It was in London, 
of course, that Malone prepared his work, and there it first was 


‘It contains, however, the exact wording of the Ayscough preface. 
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printed. The Dublin reprint, however, apparently received his 
blessing, for the printer’s preface to this edition proudly revealed 
that ‘“‘In this Edition, the voluminous Appendix of the English 
Edition, consisting of corrections and supplemental observations, 
made by the ingenious commentator, too late to be annexed to 
the Plays to where they belong, is incorporated with the work 
according to his desire, expressed in his preface, page xl.; being 
each inserted in its proper place, as denoted by an asterisk. The 
disproportionate thickness of the Volumes of that Edition, owing 
to its being compressed into but ten Volumes is also remedied, 
by multiplying the number to sixteen; both of which im- 
provements have met with Mr. Malone’s perfect approbation, and 
are to be found in no other Editions.”’ 

This edition is more generally known than any of the others, 
but the Eccles edition is, however, more truly representative of 
independent Irish editing, for Ambrose Eccles made his home 
and worked at Clonrae, Co. Wicklow, and the two volumes which 
resulted from his labour were published first in Dublin. These 
represent, also, an original method of treatment, of which the 
purpose was “‘to mark with clearness the progression of the 
fable and trace the connections of its several parts with and its 
dependence upon the other, so that they may appear to constitute 
one consistent whole, and that chiefly with a reference to the 
circumstance of time and place.” To effect this he “ hazarded a 
transposition of the scenes in a few places, from that order in 
which they have been handed down in successive Editions.”’ 
He then remarks, in his preface, that the reason these two plays 
were chosen for the experiment was because “ Although they 
have generally been judged inferior to few others in practical 
excellence and beauty, they likewise appeared in an eminent 
degree, to stand in need of that kind of assistance which it has 
been endeavoured to administer.’ 

I suspicion that in this Ambrose Eccles was a posthumous 
child of the Restoration and its love of decorum; but the fact 
that he handled with reverence and intelligence plays which in 
the seventeenth century had been mangled and torn is a significant 
ending to this active period of Irish printing of Shakespeare. 

Neither the interest nor the significance of these Irish editions 
is, however, solely bibliographical. True understanding of an 
age is known only to those who have browsed among its family 
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bookshelves, and it is not a thing of slight regard that the same 
social conditions which could kindle in Ireland the Whiteboy 
Movement, the Drapier letters and the Rebellion could in the 
same century produce also more than one hundred editions of the 
plays of Shakespeare. This is evidence of a certain activity of 
mind and spirit which it has hitherto not always been thought 
needful to acknowledge. Individuals are laughed at for their 
hobbies, but it is the hobbies of the world which gives to indi- 
viduals the power of orientating their thoughts by something 
other than their means of sustenance. During the eighteenth 
century, in the city of Dublin, of Cork, of Limerick, of Belfast, 
of every town where Anglo-Irish culture penetrated, theatre- 
going was the hobby. Noblemen sat in the boxes, but trades- 
people sat in the pit. In the city of Dublin alone, between 1725 
and 1800, people of every rank witnessed together more than two 
thousand productions of the plays of Shakespeare. 

Of this tremendous interest in drama and the theatre, these 
Irish editions of Shakespeare supply amazing proof. They have, 
however, a significance for the present as well as for the past. 
In 1899, or thereabouts, the Irish literary theatre was born, and 
with it dawned the genius of a Yeats and of a Synge. But 
although dramatic genius may appear sporadically, it does not, 
like mushrooms, spring up without roots. It was the inspira- 
tion of the Celts which freed the Irish poets from an imitation of 
the English ; but it was the accumulative energy of a pendulum 
swinging forward, a reassertion of a traditional love for plays and 
acting, which made them dramatists. It is to this heritage of 
dramatic culture, the culture which produced a Farquhar and 
a Sheridan, that these Irish editions of Shakespeare point. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Bie Ts - Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
BP Ls . Birmingham Public Library. 
yoy) as . British Museum. 

GE : . Library of Sir John Gilbert. 
J bd (JER . Linen Hall Library, Belfast. 


MP... « - Melbourne Public Library. 

IN ESD. - National Library, Dublin. 
Cy) Ce . Shakespere Memorial Library. 
LACED sate . Trinity College, Dublin. 
CLC. . University Library, Cambridge. 
WwW. : . Warwick Collection. 


Jaggard, Wm. Shakespeare Bibliography. Stratford-on-Avon, 1911. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. /An/Historical Play./ Written by / William 
Shakespeare : /Fitted for the Stage by abridging only ;/And now acted, 
at the /Theatre-Royal in Drury Lane, /By his Majesty’s Servants. /. . . (Rule) 
Dublin. /Printed for Peter Wilson, and William /Smith, Junior, in Dame- 
street. /M,DCC,LIX. /12mo., pp. 76. N.L.D.; B.M. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Dublin, 1769. (Dublin Sales Catalogue. Dec., 
1926). 


AS YOU LIKE IT. /A /Comedy, /As it is acted at the /Theatre-Royal /in /Aungier- 
Street, Dublin. /(Rule). By/Mr. William Shakespeare. /(Rule) Collated 
with the oldest Copies and corrected, By Mr. Theobald. (Rule) Dublin : / 
Printed by A. Reilly, on Cork-Hill ;/For Abraham Bradley, at the Two- 
Bibles in /Dame-Street, Bookseller. (Rule) M,DCC,XLI. /1zmo. pp. 3-72. 
B.M. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. /A /Comedy. /As it is Acted at the /Theatre-Royal /in /Smock- 
Alley. /(Rule) Written by /Mr. William Shakespear. /(Rule) Carefully Cor- 
rected by the best Copies : /With Notes Explanatory, &c., and the Beauties / 
of the Author pointed out according to Mr. Pope /and Mr. Warburton’s 
Editions. /(Double Rule) Dublin : /Printed by Augustus Long, Printer and 
Bookseller, under Walsh’s Coffee-House in Essex-Street./I2mo., pp. 72, 
Lie) igi Le 
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AS YOU LIKE_IT. /A/Comedy, /By /Shakespeare ;/As performed at the / 
Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane./Regulated from the Prompt-Book, / With 
Permission of the Managers, /By Mr. Hopkins, Prompter. /(Double rule) 
Dublin : /Printed by R. Marchbank, /For W. Gilbert, No. 26, Great George’s- 
Street /(Rule) /M,DCC,LXXXIII. 12mo., pp. 70+(2). N.L.D.; B.M. 


*B.M. copy has stamped at bottom of title-page: Sold by G. Walsh, 
19, Wood-Quay. 


CORIOLANUS. Dublin, 1749. Sales Cat. (018) in collection N.L.D. 


CORIOLANUS: /or, the /Roman Matron. /A /Tragedy. /Taken from Shakespeare 
and Thomson. /As it is Acted at the /Theatre-Royal /in /Smock-Alley. /To 
which is added, /The Order of the Ovation. /(Double Rule) Dublin : /Printed 
by M. Williamson, in Dame-street, /(Rule) MDCCLVII /8vo., pp. 58+(6). 
B.P.L; 

CORIOLANUS, /A /Tragedy. /Written by Shakespear. /As it is now Performed 
at the Theatres in /London and Dublin. /(Rule) (Ornament) (Double rule) 
Dublin : /Printed for R. Watts, and W. Whitestone, /in Skinner Row. 
MDCCLXII/ 12mo., pp. roo. N.L.D. 


CORIOLANUS. Dublin. 1772. (Advt. in Dublin Gazette, Apr. I1, 1772, as 
“published by the printer hereof.’’) 

CYMBELINE. /A /Tragedy. /By Shakespear. /With Alterations, &c./By David 
Garrick, Esq. ;/As it is performed /At the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. / 
(Rule) (Ornament) (Rule) Dublin :/ Printed for R. Watts, and W. White- 
stone, /in Skinner-Row. M,DCC,LXII. /12mo., pp. 72. N.L.D.; B.M. 

* B.M. copy has stamped or bottom of title-page: Sold by G. Walsh, 
19 Wood Quay. 

CYMBELINE [LEAR AND] A/Tragedy./(Rule) By William Shakespeare, / 
(Rule) With the Notes and Illustrations /of /Various Commentators. To 
which are added, /Remarks by the Editor. /(Ambrose Eccles) (Triple rule) 
Dublin :/Printed by Zachariah Jackson, /For A. Grueber, No. 59, Dame- 
Street. /1793 /8vo., pp. 392 +38. N.L.D.; B.M.; B.O. 

HAMLET, PRINCE /OF /DENMARK. /A /TRAGEDY. /(Rule) Written by /Mr. 
William Shakespear, /(Rule) (Omament) Dublin: /Re-Printed by George 
Grierson, at the /Two Bibles, in Essex-Street, 1721, /8vo., pp. 3-107. T.C.D. 

* First Irish Edition of this play. 

HAMLET, /PRINCE /OF /DENMARK. /A /Tragedy. /(Rule) Written by Mr. Wil. 
Shakespear. /(Rule) Revised by Mr. Pope. /(Rule) (Ormament) (Double rule) 
Dublin : /Printed by S. Powell, /For Thomas Moore, Bookseller, at /the Corner 
of Dirty-Lane in Dame- /Street, MDCCXXXI. 8vo., pp. 108. B.P.L. 

HAMLET, /PRINCE /OF [DENMARK. / A /Tragedy. / By /William Shakespear. / 
Collated with the best Editions. /Dublin : /Printed for Peter Wilson, in Dame- 
Street. /MDCCL. 12mo., pp. 102++(2). T.C.D.; B.P.L.; BM.; W.. 


* B.M. copy has stamped at bottom of title-page : Sold by G. Walsh, rg, 
Wood-Quay. 
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HAMLET. 1772. (Advt. in Dublin Gazette, April rz, 1772, as “ Just published 
by the printer hereof.”’) 


HAMLET, /PRINCE OF DENMARK. /A Tragedy, by Shakespeare. /As Per- 
formed At the /Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden. /Regulated from the Prompt- 
Book, /With Permission of the Managers, /By Mr. Younger, Prompter. /An 
Introduction, and Notes /Critical and Illustrative. /Are Added by the Authors 
of the Dramatic Censor. /Belfast :/Printed by James Magee, at the Bible / 
and Crown, Bridge-Street. /(Rule) MDCCLXXVI. 12mo., pp. 84. B.P.L. 


JULIUS /CAESAR. /A /Tragedy. /(Rule) By Mr. William Shakespear. /(Rule) 
(Omament) Dublin : Printed by and for George Grierson, at the /Two Bibles 
in Essex-Street. MDCCXXI. 8vo., pp. 1-72. T.C.D. 


* First Irish Edition of this play. 


JULIUS /CAESAR. /A /Tragedy. /(Rule) by Mr. William Shakespear. (Rule) 
Revised by Mr. Pope. /(Rule) (Ornament) (Rule) Dublin : /Printed by and 
for George Grierson at the /Two Bibles in Essex-Street. MDCCXVI./ 8vo., 
pp. 3-78. Private Collection. 


* An offprint from the 1726 Dublin Collected Works. 


JULIUS /CAESAR. /A /Tragedy. /(Rule) By Mr. William Shakespear. (Rule) 
(Ornament) /Dublin : /Printed by and for A. Rhames, opposite the Pied- 
Horse in Capel Street. MDCCXXVI. 8vo., pp. 70. N.L.D. 


* A reprint of Dublin, 1721. 


JULIUS CAESAR. /A /Tragedy./As it was acted at the /Theatre-Royal /In / 
Smock-Alley. /(Rule) By Mr. William Shakespear /(Rule) (Ornament) /(Double 
Rule) /Dublin : /Printed by Cusack Greene, on the Coal-/Kay, 1762. 12mo., 
pp. 72+(3). M.P.L. 

K. HENRY IV. /With /The Humours of /Sir John Falstaff. /A /Tragi-Comedy. / 
(Rule) Written by Mr. W. Shakespear. /(Rule) (Omament) (Double Rule) 
Dublin :/Printed by S. Powell, /For Thomas Moore, Bookseller, at /the 
Corner of Dirty-Lane in Dame- /Street. MDCCXXXI. 12mo., pp. 3-82 (+2). 
N.L.D.; B.M. 

Contains advertisements of ‘‘ Books and Plays. Printed for, and Sold by 
Philip Crampton, at Addison’s-Head, opposite the Horse-Guard in Dame- 
Street ;””’ which include, ‘‘ Hamlet, altered by Mr. Pope, Othello, altered 
by Mr. Pope,’’ and “ Henry the Fourth.” 


KING HENRY IV. (Part I) With /The Humours of /Sir John Falstaff. /A /Tragi- 
Comedy. /(Rule) Written by Mr. W. Shakespeare. /(Rule) Collated with the 
Oldest Copies, and Corrected ; With /Notes Explanatory and Critical. /By 
Mr. Theobald. (Double Rule) Dublin: /Printed by R. Reilly, /Printed for 
John Smith, at the Philosophers’ Heads on /the Blind Key ; And Abraham 
Bradley, /at the Two Bibles in Dame’s-Street. /(Rule) M,DCC,XXXIX, 
1zmo., pp. 96. N.L.D. 


K. HENRY IV. /With /The Humours of /Sir John Falstaff. /A /Tragi-Comedy. / 
(Rule) Written by Mr. W. Shakespear. (Rule) (Ornament) (Double Rule) 
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Dublin: Printed for Philip Crampton, Bookseller, opposite the Horse-Guard 
in Dame-Street, MDCCXLVI. 12mo., pp. 82+(2). Private Collection. 


Contains advertisements of ‘“‘ Books lately Printed for and Sold by Philip 
Crampton,” which include, Hamlet, Othello and Henry IV. 

K. HENRY V./or, the /Conquest /of /France, /By the /English. /A /Tragedy. / 
(Rule) By Aaron Hill, Esq. ; (Rule) Dublin : /Printed for George Grierson, 
in Essex-Street, /George Risk and George Ewing, in Dames- /Street, 1724. / 
8vo., pp. 64. N.L.D. 

Contains Advertisements of ‘‘ Plays printed by and for George Grierson, 
at the Two Bibles in Essex-street,”” which include, Hamlet, Othello, Julius 
Caesar, and ‘“‘ Henry the IV, with the Humours of John Falstaff. Written 
by Mr. Shakespear. Revised by Mr. Dryden.” 


K, HENRY VIII. /A /Tragedy. /Containing /The following Historical Relations : 
I. The Execution of the Duke of Buckingham ... (Rule) Written by Mr. W. 
Shakespear. /(Rule) Collated with the Oldest Copies, /and Corrected ; with / 
Notes Explanatory and Critical ;/By Mr. Theobald /(Double rule) /Dublin : / 
Printed by R. Reilly ;/For A. Bradley, /at the Two Bibles /in Dame’s- 
Street, opposite Sycamore-Alley. / (Rule) M,DCC,XXXIX. 12mo., pp. 98. 
L.H.L. 


K. HENRY VIII. /A /Tragedy. /Containing /The following Historical Relations } 
... With many other Remarkable Incidents. /(Double rule) Written ori- 
ginally by the famous /Mr. William Shakespear /(Double rule) As it is now 
Acted, with great Applause, at the Theatres of London and Dublin. /(Double 
rule) Dublin : /Printed for Tho. Moore, at the Erasmus’s / Head, in Dame- 
street. MDCCXLVIII. 12mo., pp. 68. N.L.D.; G.L.; U.L.C. 


K, HENRY VIII, with the Coronation of Anne Bullen. Written by Shakespear, 
with alterations as performed at Drury Lane. Published by T. and J. White- 
house. (Advt. Sleater’s Gazette, Nov. 21, 1761). 


K,. HENRY VIII. With the Coronation of Anne Bullen. Written by Shakespear 
with alterations as it is performed at Drury Lane, Dublin....1762. 12mo. 
(Jaggard lists a copy at B.P.L., but it cannot be found.) 


LIFE AND DEATH OF KING JOHN, with a new set of choruses in the manner 
of the ancients as they are to be sung at the end of each Act. Dublin ... 1750. 
I2mo. Jaggard. 


THE /LIFE AND DEATH /OF /KING JOHN. /A /Tragedy. /As it is Acted at the / 
Theatre-Royal in Crow-Street./(Rule) Written by Mr. William Shake 
speare. /(Rule) The Second Edition. /(Double rule) Dublin : /Printed by D 
Chamberlaine, at Faulkner’s Head /in Dame-Street, facing Fownes’s Street, 
(c. 1790). I2mo., pp. 72. B.M. 


THE /HISTORY /OF /KING LEAR. /(Rule) Revived with Alterations. /(Rule) 
By N. Tate. /(Rule) (Ornament) (Rule) Dublin : /Printed by S. Powell. /For 
William Smith, at the Hercules, in Dame’s- /street. MDCCXXXIII/. r2mo., 
bee ei) (verso of 78, etc,, contain advertisements of books). N.L.D.; 
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THE /HISTORY /OF /KING LEAR. /(Rule) Written by Mr. W. Shakespeare. / 
(Rule) Collated with the Oldest Copies, and Corrected ; with Notes Explana- 
tory and Critical, /By Mr. Theobald. /(Double rule) Dublin : /Printed by R. 
Reilly, /Printed for John Smith, at the Philosophers Heads on the Blind-key ; 
and, Abraham Bradley at the Two Bibles in Dames-Street. (Rule) 
M,DCC,XXXIX. 8vo., pp. 112. B.P.L. 


THE /HISTORY /OF /KING LEAR. /(Rule) Revived with Alterations. /(Rule) 
By N. Tate. (Rule) (OQmament) (Double rule) Dublin :/ Printed for William 
Smith, at the Hercules, in /Dame-street. MDCCLVIII. 12mo., pp. 76. 
NLD, 

THE /HISTORY /OF /KING LEAR. /(Rule) Revived with Alterations /(Rule) 
By N. Tate. /(Rule) (Ormament) (Double rule) Cork: /Printed in the Year 
1761, /f2mo~ pp. 3-70 (+2). N.L.D.; B.P.L.; B.M. 

*The first Irish provincial edition of Shakespeare. 
The B.M. copy has stamped at bottom of title-page : Sold by G. Walsh, 
19, Wood-Quay. 

THE /HISTORY /OF /KING LEAR. /As it is performed ‘at the /Theatre Royal / 
in /Covent Garden, /and /Altered by George Colman, Esq. /(Double rule) 
Dublin : /Printed for James Hoey, and John Exshaw, /Booksellers. /(Rule) 
MDCCLXVIII. 12mo., pp. vii+64. N.L.D. 

LEAR [AND CYMBELINE] The /Plays of /Lear /and /Cymbeline, /(Rule) By 
William Shakspeare. /(Rule) In two Volumes. /With the Notes and Illustra- 
tions /of [Various Commentators. /To which are added, Remarks by the 
Editor /(Triple Rule) Dublin:/Printed by Zachariah Jackson, /For A. 
Grueber, No. 59, Dame-Street. (Rule) 1793. 

Ke RICHARD Hb v.. Dublin’. 21739: G.L: 

THE /TRAGICAL /HISTORY /OF /KING RICHARD III./As it is now Acted 
at the /Theatre-Royal /in /Drury-Lane, /Covent-Garden, /and Smock-Alley / 
Altered from Shakespear, /and cut for the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane /By 
C. Cibber, Esq.;/Dublin:/ Printed for Brice Edmond, Bookseller, at / 

_ Addison’s Head in Dame-street. MDCCLVI. 8vo., pp. (2)+70. N.L.D.; 
WLC. 

THE /TRAGICAL /HISTORY /OF /KING RICHARD III./As it is now Acted 
at the /Theatres-Royal /in /Drury Lane, /Covent Garden, /and Crow-Street, / 
altered from Shakespear, and cut /for the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane. /By 
C. Cibber, Esq.; (Rule) Dublin: /Printed for P. Wogan, Old-Bridge. / 
MDCCXC /1790. 12mo., pp. 70. N.L.D.; T.C.D. 

THE TRAGICAL /HISTORY /OF /KING RICHARD III. Containing, /The 
Distresses and Death of K. Henry the Sixth... with many other Historical 
Passages. /As it is Acted at the /Theatre-Royal /in /Crow-Street, and, Smock- 
Alley. / (Rule) Revived with Alterations by Mr. Cibber, from / Shakespear. / 
(Rule) Domestica Facta. (Double rule) Dublin : /Printed for Thomas Wilkin- 
son, in Wine Tavern Street /the Corner of Cook-Street, /where may be had 
all the /newest Novels, Plays, Farces, &c,,as soon as Pub /lished. (n.d.) 12mo., 
pp. 60. N.L.D.; GD: 
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THE /TRAGEDY /OF /MACBETH /(Rule). Written by Mr. W. Shakespear. / 
(Rule) (Ornament) (Rule) Dublin: /Printed for George Ewing, Bookseller, 
at the /Sign of the Angel and Bible in Dames-Street, /1723. 1I2mo., pp. 3-66, 
p. (67). List of plays sold by George Ewing, including Julius Caesar, Hamlet 
and Othello. (68) Blank. U.L.C.; Private Collection. 


* The first Irish edition of this play. 


THE /TRAGEDY /OF /MACBETH. /(Rule) Written by Mr. W. Shakespeare. / 
(Rule) Collated with the Oldest Copies, and Corrected ; with /Notes Explana- 
tory and Critical, /By Mr. Theobald, /(Double rule) Dublin : /Printed by M. 
Rhames, /For J. Smith, Bookseller, at the Philosophers-Heads on the Blind- 
Quay. And /Abraham Bradley at the /Two Bibles in Dames-Street. (Rule) 
MDCCXXXIX. 12mo., pp. 88. N.L.D. 


MACBETH. /A /Tragedy. /Written by /Mr. W. Shakespeare. /(Rule) Carefully 
Corrected by the best Copies : /With Notes Explanatory, &c. and the Beauties / 
of the Author pointed out according to Mr. Pope’s /Edition. /(Rule) To 
which is prefix’d,/The Argument of the Play :/and /Remarks thereon. / 
(Double Rule) /Dublin : /Printed by Augustus Long in Essex-street. /(Rule) 
1750. I2mo., pp. 72. M.P.L. 


THE /TRAGEDY /OF /MACBETH. /(Rule) Written by Mr. W. Shakespear. / 
(Rule) (Ornament) (Double rule) Dublin: /Printed for Hulton Bradley, at 
the King’s-/Arms and Two-Bibles in Dame-Street /M,DCC,LIX. 12mo., 
pp. 69+(2) N.L.D. 

Verso of 69+(2) contains catalogue of books. 


MACBETH. With the Songs, Alterations and Additions. Now first printed as 
performed at the Theatres in London and Dublin. Published by W. White- 
stone, Skinner Row. (Advt. in the Gazeteer, Dec. 23-27 /1760). 


r) 
THE /TRAGEDY /OF /MACBETH /(Rule) Written by Mr. W. Shakespeare. / 
(Rule) (Ornament) (Double rule) Corke : /Printed by Eugene Swiney, near / 
the Exchange MDCCLXI. t12mo., pp. 3-69+(2). N.L.D.; B.P.L. 
* First Irish provincial edition of this play. 


(Verso of 69+(2). Contains a Catalogue of Books to be had by Eugene 
Swiney.) 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE /A /Comedy. /As it is Acted at the /Theatres /in / 
London and Dublin. /Written by William Shakespear. / (Omament) Dublin : / 
Printed for Hulton Bradley, Bookseller, at the /King’s Arms and Two Bibles 
in Dame-street. (Rule) MDCCLXI. 12mo., pp. 80. N.L.D. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. /A /Comedy./Written by Shakespear. /As it is 
Acted at the/Theatres/of/London and Dublin/Dublin :/Printed for Sarah Cot- 
ter, / Bookseller ; un- / der Dick’s Coffee-House in Skinner-Row./ MDCCLXI: 
T2m0.; pp..70... B.P.Co ND. y 


THE /MERCHANT /OF /VENICE. /A /Comedy. /Now Acting with Universal 
Applause at the Theatres /in London and Dublin. /(Rule) Written by Mr. 
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William Shakespeare. /(Rule) (Omament) (Rule) Dublin :/Printed by T. 
peor un Oa leat in /Dame-street, 1762./I2mo., pp. 72. N.L.D.; 


THE /MERCHANT /OF /VENICE./A/Comedy./Now Acting with Universal 
Applause at the /Theatres Royal in London and Dublin. /(Rule) Written by 
Mr. William Shakespeare. /(Rule) (Ornament) (Double rule) Dublin : /Printed 
by B. Corcoran, /on the Inn’s Quay. /Near the Cloister. M,DCC,LXVI. 12mo., 
pp? 72. N.E.D: 


THE /MERRY WIVES /OF /WINDSOR. /A /Comedy./As it is Acted in the 
Theatres. /(Rule) By Mr. William Shakespear. /(Rule) (Ornament) Dublin : / 
Printed for A. Bradley, at the Golden-Ball and /Ring opposite Sycamore- 
Alley, in Dame-Street, Book- /seller. M,DCC,XXX. Private Collection. 


*First Irish edition of this play. 


THE /MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, /A /Comedy, /By /Mr. W. Shakespeare. / 
(Rule) Collated with the Oldest Copies, and Corrected ; With Notes Explana- 
tory, and Critical. /By Mr. Theobald. /(Rule) . . . (Rule) Dublin : /Printed 
for Abraham Bradley at /the Two Bibles in Dames-street, Bookseller. /(Rule) 
MDCCXXXIX., r2mo., pp. 217-302. N.L.D.; B.M. 

An offprint from the Dublin, 1739, coll. ed. 


THE /MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, /A /Comedy,/As it is acted at the / 
Theatres. /(Rule) By Mr. William Shakespear. / (Rule) (Ornament) (Double 
rule) Dublin : /Printed for James Dalton, Bookseller ; at Sir Isaac /Newton’s 
Head on Temple-Bar, 1753/ 12mo., pp. 72+(2). N.L.D. 

Contains list of Books and Plays printed for and sold by James Dalton, 
including, Hamlet, Othello, Richard, Julius Caesar, Romeo and Juliet, 
Henry the Eighth. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. /Written by /Shakespear : /With Alterations 
and Additions, /and Several New Songs. /As it is Performed at the /Theatre- 
Royal /In Drury-Lane. /(Double rule) Dublin: /Printed for P. Wilson, J. 
Exshaw, S. Price, and/J. Potts, Booksellers, in Dame Street /MDCCLXIV. 
I2mo., pp. 50. N.L.D.; B.M. 

{MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING] (Rule) Bell’s Edition. /(Rule) Much Ado About 
Nothing : /By /Will. Shakespere. /Printed Complete from the Text of /Sam. 
Johnson and Geo. Steevens, /And revised from the last Editions. /(Rule) 
Passages omitted in the Representation are distinguished by inverted / 
Commas, thus “/ (Double rule)...(Double rule) Dublin:/ Printed by 
John Parker, No. 72 Grafton-street. /M,DCC,LXXXIX. 12mo., pp.iv.+8o. 
Private Collection ; B.M 

* B.M. copy has stamped at bottom of title-page: Sold for G. Walsh, 
19, Wood-Quay. 

OTHELLO, /THE /MOOR OF VENICE. /A /Tragedy. /(Rule) By Mr. William 
Shakespear. (Rule) (Ornament) Dublin : /Printed by and for George Grierson, 
at the /Two Bibles in Essex-Street. 1721. /8vo., pp. 3-96. T.C.D. 

“The first Irish edition of this play. 
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OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE. A Tragedy. By William Shakespear. 
Dublin, Printed by and for George Grierson at the Two Bibles in Essex 
Street. MDCCXXV. (Sotheby’s Sale Catalogue, April 4, 1928.) 

OTHELLO. /THE /MOOR OF VENICE. /A /Tragedy. /by /William Shakespear. / 
Dublin: /Printed for Peter Wilson, in Dame-street./MDCCLI. 12mo., pp. 94. 
N.L.D. 

OTHELLO. Dublin; 1761. sm. 8vo. (Dublin Sales Catalogue ; October, 
1927.) 

OTHELLO. /THE /MOOR OF VENICE. /A /Tragedy. /Written. by Shakespear. / 
London : /Printed exactly agreeable to the Representation, /By Halhed 
Garland, /By Especial Appointment: And, /Dublin :/Reprinted by John 
Exshaw /(Rule) M,DCC,LXIV. 12mo., pp. 72. N.L.D. 

OTHELLO, /THE /MOOR OF VENICE. /A /Tragedy. /By /William Shakespear. / 
Dublin : /Printed by Bart. Corcoran, on the Inns-quay, near /the Cloister. / 

(Rule) M,DCCL, XVII. 12mo., pp. 92. B.M.; W. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Dublin, 1730. 

(Dublin Sales Catalogue of c. 1797. fto18 in collection at N.L.D.) 
*The first separate English edition since the quarto of 1639. 

ROMEO AND JULIET... . Dublin, 1748. Among ‘“ Books lately Published 
by Richard James, Printer and Bookseller, in Dame-Street, opposite 
Sycamore-Alley.”’ Advertisement at end of The Castle of Indolence, Dublin, 
1748, 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 1754. (Dublin Sales Catalogue, Dec., 1926). 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Dublin, 1768. (Dublin Sales Catalogue, Dec., 1926), 

ROMEO AND JULIET. /A /Tragedy. /(Rule) Written by Mr. W. Shakespeare. / 
(Rule) With /Alterations and an additional Scene. /By D. Garrick, Esq. / 
As it is Acted at the /Theatres Royal /in /Drury Lane, and Covent-Garden. / 
(Rule) (Ornament) (Double rule) Dublin: /Printed by Bart. Corcoran, on 
the Inn’s-Quay, near /Cloysters, M,DCC,LXIX. 12mo., pp. 60. N.L.D.; W. 

ROMEO /AND /JULIET. /A /Tragedy. /Written by Shakespeare. /(Rule) Dublin : / 
Printed by P. Wogan, 23, Old-Bridge. /(Rule) M,DCC,XCIII. r2mo., pp. 64. 
BP ib Me eW. 

[THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.] CATHERINE AND PETRUCHIO/A, / 
Comedy /in Three Acts, As Performed at /Drury-Lane Theatre-Royal : / 
Taken from Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew. /With /Alterations and 
Additions /By David Garrick, Esq. ; /Dublin : /Printed and sold by William 
Sleater, /No. 51, Castle-street, 1775./ 12mo., pp. 36. N.L.D. 

A CURE FOR A SCOLD ... by J. Worsdale. Dublin. Faulkner... 

1738. 8vo. (As listed in Jaggard). 

— THE /COBLER /OF /PRESTON. /As it is Acted at the /Theatre-Royal / 

in Drury Lane. /By His Majesty’s Servants. /(Rule) Written by Mr. Johnson. / 

(Rule) Dublin. /Reprinted by Thomas Humes, over against the /Bible on 

the lower End of Cork-Hill : And /Sold by the Booksellers. 1716. sm. 8vo., 

pp- 36. N.L.D, 


* The first Shakespearean alteration printed in Dublin. 
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THE /COBLER /OF /PRESTON. /As it is Acted at the /Theatres, with 

Applause. /(Rule). Written by Mr. Johnson. /(Rule) (Ornament) (Rule) 

Dublin : /Printed by S. Powell, for George Risk, at the Cor- /ner of Castle- 

eal es Dame’s-street, near the Horse-guard./MDCCXXV. 12mo., pp. 28. 

THE /COBLER /OF /PRESTON /An /Opera, /As it is Acted at the /New 

Booth in Dublin, /With great Applause. /(Rule) . . . (Rule) (Ornament) 

(Rule) Dublin : /Printed by George Faulkner in Essex-street, opposite to 

the Bridge, MDCCXXXII. sm. 8vo, pp. 33+(3). N.L.D.; B.M. 

THE /COBLER /OF /PRESTON. /As it is Acted at the /Theatre Royal, 
in /London and Dublin. /(Rule) Written by Mr. Johnson. /(Rule) (Ornament) 
(Rule) Dublin :/Printed by Bart. Corcoran on the Inns Quay, near /the 
Cloister. MDCCLXVII. t12mo., pp. 28. N.L.D. 

THE TEMPEST. /A /Comedy./By Mr. William Shakespear. /(Rule). Collated 
and Corrected by the /former Editions, /By Mr. Pope. (Rule) (Ornament) 
(Rule) Dublin :/Printed by and for George Grierson, at the /Two Bibles in 
Essex-Street, and for George /Ewing at the Angel and Bible in Dames- 
Street. /MDCCXXV. 8vo. Private Collection ; B.O. 

(Collation). Title with Dramatis Personae on reverse. pp. 3-65. (66) 
Epilogue. (67) Blank. (68) Advertisement. (Advertisement /In the Press, 
and will be /speedily publish’d by /Subscription. /The Works of Shakespear / 
Collated and Corrected by /the former Editions, By Mr. Pope. /Proposals. / 

This work shall be printed in the same Letter and /Paper with these Pro- 
posals, in eight Volumes, each /Volume containing five Plays which shall 
be deliv- /ered to subscribers in half Binding for a British half /Crown payed 
at the Subscription for each Volume /Subscriptions will be taken in by the 
Undertakers, /George Grierson at the two Bibles in Essex-Street and /George 
Ewing at the Angel and Bible in Dames-Street. 

THE TEMPEST. Dublin, 1772. (Advt.) in Dublin Gazette, Apr. 11/1772, as 
“ Just Published by the printer thereof.” 

THE /TEMPEST : /or the /Enchanted Island. /A /Comedy./As it is performed 
at the /Theatre-Royal, Smock-Alley :/(Double rule) Dublin: /Printed for 
‘Thomas Walker, /at Cicero’s-Head, No. 79, Dame-Street. /1775./ 12mo., 
pp..22-.N.L.D.>G.L, 

* The copy at G.L. is undated. 

THE /TEMPEST : /or, the /Enchanted Island. /Written by Shakespeare ; /With 
Additions from Dryden :/As compiled by J. P. Kemble. /And first acted 
at the /Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, /October 13th, 1789. /(Double rule) 
Dublin : /Printed by George Perrin, /No. 10, Castle-Street, for the Company 
of Booksellers. /M,DCC,XC. 12mo., pp. (2)+56. N.L.D.; B.M. 

[THE TEMPEST.] M‘Kenzie’s Edition. The Tempest, by William Shakespere. 
Printed complete from the Text of Sam. Johnson and Geo. Steevens, and 
revised from the last Editions. Passages omitted in Representation are 
distinguished by inverted commas, thus ”. Dublin:: William M‘Kenzie. 
(r2mo.) 1793. (From Catalogue of the Exhibition of the Belfast Shakespeare 
Festival.) 
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TIMON OF ATHENS, /Altered from Shakespear, /A /Tragedy./As it is Acted 
at the /Theatre-Royal in Drury Lane. /(Rule) . . . (Rule) (Omament) (Rule) 
Dublin : /Printed for J. Exshaw, H. Saunders, W. Sleater /D. Chamberlane, 
J. Potts, J. Hoey, Jun./J. Mitchell, J. Williams, W. Colles /J. Miliken, J. 
A. Husband, T. Wal-/ker, R. Moncrieffe, W. Wilson,/and C. Jenkins. 
M,DCC,LXXII./12mo., pp. 60. N.L.D.; B.M. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS... Dublin. J. Exshaw ...1794. 12mo (excerpt). S.M.L. 
(As listed in Jaggard but unlocated). Probably from the 1794 Dublin edition 
of the collected works. 

TWELFTH-NIGHT : jor, /What you Will. /A /Comedy. /As it is Performed at 
the /Theatre in Crow-street. /(Rule) Written by Mr. William Shakespear. 
(Rule) (Ornament) (Double rule), /Dublin : Printed by James Hoey, junior, 
at the Mercury. (Rule) /MDCCLIX. 12mo., pp. 7o. N.L.D. 


[WINTER’S TALE.] Florizel and Perdita, or the Sheep shearing. Altered from 
The Winter’s Tale. (by Macnamara Morgan.) Dublin . . 1754. 8vo. (As 
listed by Jaggard). 

THE /SHEEP-SHEARING : /Or, /Florizel and Perdita./A Pastoral /Comedy. / 
Taken from Shakespear. /As it is Acted at /the Theatre-Royal in Smock- 
Alley. /(Rule) The Songs set by Mr. Arne. /(Double rule). Dublin : /Printed 
for Peter Wilson, in Dame-Street, /(Rule) MDCCLV. 12mo., pp. 28+(8) 
with advertisements. N.L.D. 

THE /WINTER’S TALE, /A /Play. /Alter’d from Shakespear, /By Charles Marsh. / 
. .. Dublin: /Printed and sold by William Sleater, at /Pope’s Head on 
Cork-Hill. /MDCCLVI./ 8vo., pp. 72. N.L.D.; Private Collection. 


THE /SHEEP-SHEARING: /Or, /Florizel and Perdita./A Pastoral /Comedy. / 
Taken from Shakespear. /As it is Acted at the /Theatre-Royal in Dublin. / 
(Rule) The Songs set by Mr. Arne. /(Double rule) Dublin : /Printed for Peter 
Wilson, in Dame-street. (Rule) MDCCLXVII. 12mo., pp. 28. T.C.D.; B.M. 


APOCRYPHA. 


ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM: An historical tragedy, taker: from Holingshead’s 
“Chronicle,” in the reign of King Edward VI. As it is Acted at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane. By the late Mr. Lillo . . . Dublin: Printed for T. 
and J. Whitehouse, Booksellers, at the State lottery office in Nicholas Street, 
1763. Cr. 8vo., pp. 56. (As listed by Jaggard. A copy listed in Dublin Sales 
Catalogue, Dec. 1926). 


* This is the first recorded separate edition since the third quarto of 1633. 


DOUBLE FALSEHOOD ; /or, /The Distrest Lovers. /A /Play,/As it is Acted 
at the /Theatre Royal /in /Drury-Lane. /Written originally by W. Shakes- 
peare ;/And now revised and Adapted to the Stage /By /Mr. Theobald, the 
Author of Shakespeare Restor’d. (Rule) . . . (Rule) Dublin. /Printed by 
and for J. Hyde and E. Dobson and for T. Benson, at Shakespeare’s Head 
in Castle-Street. MDCCXXVIII." 12mo., pp. (10)-+56. T.C.D.; B.M. 


FAIR EM. In Chetwood’s Collection of Old Plays. Dublin, 1750. T.C.D.; N.L.D. 
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WORKS. 


THE /WORKS /OF /SHAKESPEAR. /(Rule) In Eight Volumes. /(Rule) Collated 
and Corrected by the /former Editions, /By Mr. Pope. /(Rule) .. . (Rule) 
Dublin: /Printed by and for George Grierson, /in Essex-Street, and for 
George /Ewing, in Dames-Street. (Rule) MDCCXXVI. (1725-26)-8 Vol., Sm. 
8vo. T.C.D./B.P.L./B.M. (Inc..) /N.L.D. (Inc.).4 

General title-page in red and black. 


* This is the first collected edition published in Ireland, and contains the 
first edition published outside England of the great majority of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 


THE /WORKS /OF SHAKESPEARE : /in /Seven Volumes. /(Rule) Collated with 
the Oldest Copies, and Corrected ; With Notes Explanatory and Critical. / 
By Mr. Theobald. /(Rule) . . . (Rule) Dublin : /Printed for John Smith at the 
Philosophers- /Heads on the Blind-Key ;/and Abraham /Bradley at the 
Two Bibles opposite to Syca-/more-Alley in Dames-street, Booksellers. / 
(Rule) MDCCXXXIX. 7 vols. 12mo. N.L.D. (Vols. land VI.) The general 
title page in red and black. 


THE /WORKS /OF /SHAKESPEAR /IN /EIGHT VOLUMES. /The Genuine Text 
(Collated with all the former /Editions, and then corrected and amended) / 
is here settled : /Being restored from the Blunders of the first Editors / and 
the Interpolations of the two Last ; /With /a Comment and Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory /(Rule) By Mr. Pope and Mr. ‘Warburton. (Rule)... 
(Double rule) Dublin : /Printed for R. Owen, J. Leathley, G. and A. /Ewing, 
W. and J. Smith, G. Faulkner, P./Crampton, A. Bradley, T. Moore, E. and 
J. /Exshaw. MDCCXLVII/. 8 Vols. 12mo. N.L.D. (Inc.); B.P.L.; B.M. 
(Vol. 3); S.M.L.; W. 


THE /PLAYS /OF /WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, /In Ten Volumes. /With the / 
Corrections and Illustrations of /Various Commentators, /To which are added / 
Notes by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. /Dublin :/Printed for/A. Leathley, C. 
Wynne, P. Wilson, J. Exshaw, /H. Saunders, J. Potts, S. Watson, /J. Mitchell, 
and J. Williams. /(Rule) M,DCC,LXVI. ro vols., 12mo. N.L.D.; B.P.L. ; 
B.M. (Inc.). (The date in Vol. 3 is misprinted 1756 for 1766). - 


THE PLAYS OF /SHAKESPEAR, /From the Text of /Dr. S. Johnson. /With 
the Prefaces, Notes, etc., of Rowe, Pope, Theobald, /Hanmer, /Warburton, 
Johnson, /And select Notes from many other /Critics. /Also, the Introduction 
of the last Editor /Mr. Capell ; /And a Table showing his Various Readings. / 
Vol. I. Part I. /Thomas Ewing. /Dublin. 1771. 7 Vols. Sm. 8vo. Frontis- 
piece ; engr. t.-pp. illustr. Each volume except VII is in two parts. N.L.D. ; 
LCD.) BP BM. BO: 

SHAKESPEARE’S /DRAMATIC WORKS; /With /Explanatory Notes. /To which 

is now added, a copious /Index /To the /remarkable Passages and_ Words. / 
(Double rule) By the /Rev. Samuel Ayscough, F.S.A. /And Assistant Librarian 
of the British Museum. /(Double rule) Embellished with /a Striking Likeness 
of Shakespeare, /From the original folio edition, /and another /From the 
Collection of His Grace the Duke of Chandos /(Rule) A new Edition, /Vol. I / 


1 Inc. In complete set. 
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(Rule) ... (Double rule) Dublin, /Printed for William Jones, No, 86, Dame- 
Street. /(Rule) 1791./3 Vols. 8vo., pp. xii+-I-1754 (the text pagination 
continuous). B.P.L.; B.M.; S.M.L. 


THE /PLAYS AND POEMS/OF /WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, /in Sixteen 
Volumes. / Collated verbatim with the most authentick /Copies, and revised : / 
With the /Corrections and Illustrations of /Various commentators ; /To which 
are added, /an Essay on the Chronological Order of his Plays ;/An Essay 
Relative to Shakespeare and Jonson ;/ A Dissertation on the Three Parts / 
of King Henry VI. /An Historical account of the English Stage, /and Notes ; / 
By Edmund Malone/... (Rule) Dublin ; /Printed for John Exshaw, No. 98 
Grafton Street. /(Rule) 1794. 12mo. 16 vols. parts. plates. facs. N.L.D. ; 
BM. ;—B-P.L. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF SEPARATE EDITIONS KNOWN BY 
ADVERTISEMENT ONLY. 


1723. King Henry the fourth, by Mr. William Shakespear. Printed by and 
for George Grierson, at the Two Bibles in Essex-Street. (Advt., in 
AlP¥or Love’... Dublin 7. .27232-N-ED)). 


1725. Macbeth, Julius Caesar, Merry Wives of Windsor, King Lear by Will. 
Shakespear. Printed for and sold by G. Risk, G. Ewing, and W. 
Smith, Booksellers in Dame’s-street. (Advt. in The Querist ... 
Dublin ......1725; .N-L.D.). 


1734. Julius Caesar. Printed for Richard Gunne, Bookseller in Capel-street. 
(Advt. in The Analyst ... Dublin .°. . 1734. N.L.D.). 


1734. Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello, King Henry the fourth, with the Humours of 
Sir John Falstaff, Julius Caesar, The Merry Wives of Windsor, King 
Lear, by Will. Shakespear. Printed for and sold by George Risk, 
George Ewing and William Smith, Booksellers in Dames’s-street. 
(Advt. in Philaster .. . Dublin . . . 1734. N.L.D.). 


1750. Hamlet, Othello, Richard the Third. Printed for and sold by James 
Dalton, Bookseller in Temple-Bar. (Advt. in The Lady’s Last Stake 
«. . Dubln-: .. 2750. NLD): 


1758. Romeo and Juliet. Just published by James Rudd, at the Apollo in 
NLD) (Advt. in The Gamester ... Dublin... 1758. 


1758. Coriolanus, Hamlet, Julius Caesar, King Lear, Othello, The Tempest. 
Printed for William Smith in Dame-street. (Advt. in Tunbridge 
Wells... . Dublin |. .°2758:. N.L.D:), 
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1763. Romeo and Juliet, Coriolanus. Lately published by Henry Saunders 
in Castle-street. (Advt. in Elvira... Dublin... 1763, N.L.D.). 


1765. Henry the Fourth, Julius Caesar, The Winter’s Tale, Catherine and 

Petruchio. Printed and sold by Will. Sleater, at Pope’s head on 

ma (Advt. in The Way to Keep Him .. . Dublin. . . 1765. 
.L.D.). 


1774. Antony and Cleopatra, As You Like It, Hamlet, King Richard the 
Third. Printed for and sold by George Allen, Bookseller in Dame- 
street. (Advt. in The Macaroni... Dublin ...1774. N.L.D.). 


1786. As you like It, Macbeth, Othello. Published and sold by R. Marchbank, 
No. 11, New Buildings, Dame-Street. (Advt. in Every Man in His 
Humour... Dublin .. . 1786. N.L.D.). 


[The writer wishes to acknowledge and to express appreciation of the especial 
help given in the compilation of this bibliography by Mr. M. J. McManus, Mr. 
James Starkey, Mr. J. de Lacy Smyth, Mr. M. J. Ryan, Miss D. A. Ferguson, 
by the staffs of the various libraries cited, and to Mr. E. R. McClintock Dix, 
whose gift of Irish-printed editions to the National Library, Dublin, forever 
ensures his remembrance by all who share his interests in the history of 
printing in Ireland.] 


Brinsley MacNamara: An 
Appreciation 


By ANDREW E, MALONE 


For some years now Ireland has been familiar with the use 
of a label for many of its best writers. The label was intended 
to destroy whatever influence these writers might have secured 
over the lives and thoughts of their compatriots, and at the 
same time to damage the reputation which they had secured 
outside Ireland. It was bestowed by that section of the Irish 
population which believes that in Ireland is still the remnant 
of those Saints and Scholars of a mythical age, and which organises 
itself into Vigilance Committees to ensure that at least the sanctity 
shall be preserved. It is this section of the population that is 
responsible for those demonstrations which have made the Abbey 
Theatre such good “news” for the press of the world; as it is 
this section, also, which agitates for censorship in press, art, 
drama, and cinema. Censorship of the cinema it secured very 
easily, and now it has secured a censorship for books and periodicals 
which may have disastrous effects on the nation. Scholarship 
may take care of itself, evidently, if only the saintliness is pre- 
served. And the saintliness is an illusion for which Irish critics 
could very easily find a much more suitable and a harsher word. 
Because some Irish novelists preferred to deal with the people 
who were actually alive in Ireland in their own day, they were 
belaboured by the zealots as “ bad Irishmen ”’ who defamed their 
fellow-countrymen for the applause of the foreigner; and they 
were, and are, subjected to a continuous stream of abuse which 
does more than anything to justify the worst they describe in 
their novels. No one can tread on a corn that is not there, but 
when a scream follows upon the tread it is safe to assume the 
existence of the corn. Ireland is no better than any other 
European nation to-day, but it is no worse; not only does it 
contain all the problems of the contemporary civilisation of 
Europe, but it contains also a few special problems of its own 
which have their origins in the inhibitions and restrictions which 
are characteristic of the country and the people. One of the 
most foolish ideas at present prevalent in Ireland is that which 
ascribes all the evil of social life to reading ; and the immediate 
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effect of this idea is to attempt to prevent those in search of 
literature from attaining to their desire. So books are burned 
im some places, banned in most places, and discouraged in all 
places in Ireland. 

The idea does not seem to have entered the minds of the 
zealots that it is the educated, well-read section of the population 
which is most law-abiding. The growing list of criminal offences 
1s not enlarged by those who read ; on the contrary, it is enlarged 
mainly by the illiterate and those whose reading consists only 
of trashy newspapers. The police and the district law-officers 
could very readily smash the elaborate arguments of those who 
desire to suppress what they believe to be “‘ bad’ books, by the 
simple statement that the great mass of those indicted for criminal 
offences in Ireland do not read any books at all, Anything which 
attempts to depict or describe contemporary life as it is in Ireland 
or elsewhere is immediately put on the list as “ bad,’’ and every 
effort is made to suppress it. And anything which does not 
pander to the Saints and Scholars view of Ireland is reviled as 
one of the minor works of the Devil. The fact is that Ireland 
has been living in a sentimentalist’s dream ; a dream in which 
Ireland figured as the beautiful Cinderella, hidden and reviled 
by the ugly sisters who formed the same political household. 
Of course, no one who used his eyes or his ears could believe 
such nonsense, but a surprisingly large section of the Irish popula- 
tion has been trained to use neither; and that section is like 
Shaw’s American nation in “ Blanco Posnet ’’—“‘ all the badness 
of the world floats by it like a summer breeze.” It is the effort to 
keep this illusion now that the ugly sisters have withdrawn to 
another household that is responsible for the censorship, official 
and unofficial, which is so welcomed by the mass of the people. 
They are really afraid of freedom. 

The first severe shock to the complacency of Ireland was 
given many years ago by the dramatists. The opening of the 
Abbey Theatre was to a great extent an eye-opener for Ireland. 
That Ireland did not like to have its eyes rudely opened might 
have been expected; no one likes to have an illusion shattered, 
or to be rudely awakened from a pleasant dream. So Dublin 
audiences screamed in execration at “The Piper” and “ The 
Playboy of the Western World” in days when such plays were 
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held to be Unionist propaganda; and they screamed more 
recently when ‘“ The Plough and the Stars” was supposed to 
sneer at their dream. The dramatists of the Abbey Theatre were 
the first Irishmen to ‘‘ hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature,’’ 
and to show to a startled Ireland a true picture of itself. Little 
enough of scholarship was there in the picture, but there was 
no saintliness whatever. That was the unforgiveable sin! The 
dramatists were promptly labelled ‘“‘ decadents ” who drew their 
inspiration from France, and in league with those in France 
whose avowed object was the destruction of Catholicism ! 
No more foolish label could have been affixed, but anything was 
good enough to cover wounded vanity. The thin skin of Irish 
self-respect needed some emollient, and it was sufficient to believe 
that the situations and characters given in an Irish theatre by 
Irish artists had been drawn from another country which was 
not at the time in good repute. The truth was, of course, that 
Irish writers were discovering Ireland at the same time that they 
were discovering themselves. John Synge had announced that 
art “‘ to become human again must learn to be brutal,’”’ and had 
written a series of plays in accordance with his own theories and 
ideas of the brutal. They were not what would be generally 
regarded as brutal even then, and they are now regarded as just 
a little too humane. It was not, however, the brutality that was 
to be important ; it was his demonstration that a village was in 
reality a cosmos where isolation is almost complete for the 
individual as for the community. It was the isolation that made 
Christy Mahon credible, and it was village gossip that made him 
a hero. In these isolated communities backbiting is the only 
popular form of entertainment, and as the proper study of man- 
kind is man, villages are not to be deprived of its consolations. 
So the village publichouses and post-offices, as the most public 
places available, are the gossip-exchanges for the countryside. 
It is, therefore, entirely right that publichouses and post-offices 
should play such a prominent part in the work of Irish novelists, 
and particularly in the work of the great pioneer of realism in 
Irish fiction, Mr. Brinsley MacNamara. It is he who has been 
honoured by being selected for the greatest abuse by Irish zealots, 
and they have honoured him further by selecting the title of his 
first novel as the label for the whole school of Irish realists. ‘‘ The 
Squinting Windows School”’ is the general title given nowadays 
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to all writers whose works do not accord with the sentimental 
view of Irish life ; but those who use the label apparently do not 
“see that they are giving the man who first used the title the finest 
advertisement it is possible to give him. 

Brinsley MacNamara is one of those who awoke one morning 
to find himself infamous. He had written his novel The Valley 
of the Squinting Windows as an artist, but his neighbours chose 
to regard him as a villain. So when the book was published 
in the autumn of 1918 those neighbours who believed themselves 
to have been outraged did not need to read the book before they 
set upon the author and drove him from their midst. He had 
been away from his village for years ere this event occurred : 
he had been in Dublin as a student, had been an actor in the 
Abbey Theatre and had toured America with its Company, had 
written some verse and short stories which attracted attention 
from discerning readers of Irish periodicals, and had returned 
to his native village to complete his famous novel. The echoes of 
that incident have not yet ceased to reverberate throughout 
Ireland, as not only was the author driven out, but his father 
was subjected to a most inhuman form of boycott which deprived 
him of his means of livelihood. 

Most Irish people seem to feel that anything that is set down 
at all is “set down in malice.’’ The disinterested freedom of the 
artist is denied, and all that can be seen is the malice or prejudice 
of the propagandist politician. Few Irishmen believe with Mr. 
Charles Morgan that ‘‘ an artist must have joy in the difficulties 
of his medium; if not, he avoids them and misses the oppor- 
tunities which they imply. If he be a writer, it is not enough 
that he think wisely and, as careless men will have it, ‘ say what 
he thinks.’ To write is not merely to inform the mind or flatter 
the senses; it is, by the art of words, so to entice or subdue the 
soul that it may enter through illusion, at once intellectual and 
sensuous, into a truth (or, indeed, a lie) beyond statement.” 
It will be a long time ere that definition of the literary art is 
generally accepted in Ireland: meanwhile the poet, the novelist, 
and, to a lesser extent, the dramatist, has to look outside his own 
country for the sympathetic appreciation which is the requisite 
of the artist. Ireland’s belief in its own stock shibboleths is so 
frail and delicate that no criticism will be suffered lest the belief 
be shaken; and the most exasperated of patriotic artists will 
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inevitably be set down as the most dangerous of his country’s 
enemies. 

So when Brinsley MacNamara published The Valley of the 
Squinting Windows in 1918 he was immediately set upon by the 
weaklings and unmercifully criticised. The book was a libel on 
a decent countryside—so they said. But what they forgot to 
say was that the book was as true sociologically as artistically. 
Unerringly the novelist struck at the weakest spot in the Irish 
rural social system: its treatment of women. Politically women 
are free in Ireland, but in social life they are just the servants 
of men. So Mrs. Brennan was sacrificed, as was Rebecca Kerr. 
The Valley of the Squinting Windows is the story of an entire 
village—but it is mainly the story of two much-wronged women. 
Mrs. Brennan had been wronged in the past, and she had devoted 
her life to the restoration of her self-respect by having her son 
John a priest. John knew nothing of her story until the malice 
of a jealous village gave him its details, and it was, perhaps, 
to be expected that the tragedy of Mrs. Brennan should be 
repeated in the young schoolmistress, Rebecca Kerr. It would 
almost seem that the speciality of ‘‘ the valley of the squinting 
windows ”’ was the breaking of human life, the shattering of 
human ideals, and the smirching of all human relations. From 
the beginning tragedy shadows everything in that valley: its 
“pubs ’”’ are fated to entangle the feet of mortals so that they 
may never aspire; and lest aspiration should touch them with 
its breath there is at hand the gossiping women who surround 
the postmistress. Publicity may have its uses—but when the 
postmistress chooses to make public the contents of the letters 
committed to her care, publicity is the foster-parent of tragic 
death. The details of The Valley of the Squinting Windows are 
sordid and commonplace enough, but they are the details of 
everyday life in all parts of the world. The book is not cheerful 
reading, but it does ‘‘ subdue the soul” and introduces it to a 
truth beyond statement. Here is a story of love than which 
there is nothing greater in the fiction of the world; a story of 
sacrifice made noble in its unselfishness; and even if its people 
be little people of a little Irish village, here is tragedy on the 
grand scale. Here is a group of people caught in the web of their 
fate and in the malice of their neighbours. Hardy’s ‘“ Tess” 
has had her hundreds of admirers, her myriads of lovers, but the 
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constancy of Mrs. Brennan and the unselfish love of Rebecca 
Kerr have yet to find adequate admiration from the reading 
world. One aspect of the book has been touched upon by an 
English critic, an aspect which would hardly occur to anyone 
in Ireland : its close affinity to the painting of Millett. In Brinsley 
MacNamara, as in the two best-known pictures of Millett, “ The 
Angelus’ and ‘‘ The Gleaners,” there is the same stark outline 
of characters against the land, the same sombre devotion, as in 
dumb animals, and the same fidelity unto death. Here, as in 
Hardy’s “‘ Tess,’”’ ‘‘ Justice’? was done, and the President of the 
Immortals ended his sport with two comparatively innocent 
humans. 

It is in his treatment of the inhabitants of the village of 
Garradrimna that the author drew upon himself the enmity of 
his neighbours. They did not see themselves before as the drink- 
sodden set of worthless loafers that they are depicted to be in 
the novel. And of course, sociologically speaking, they are not 
anything like so bad taken as a whole. The novel, however, had 
to make its artistic selections, and if the types selected did not 
accurately represent either Garradrimna or Ireland as a whole 
that is no reason for denying that such types exist in abundance 
in all parts of the country. Such types do exist; the “ seven 
pubs” may be found in every village or small town; the post- 
mistress who opens letters is familiar enough to have figured in 
many novels before Brinsley MacNamara used her in his first 
published work. Idealisation of the “ peasant ”’ is an easy matter 
for the townsman ; it is a difficult matter for one who was born 
and reared in the shadow of any of the many “ valleys of the 
squinting windows”’ in Ireland. Peasants are attractive enough 
from the seat of a car or the windows of a railway-carriage, but 
closer acquaintance is apt to be very rudely enlightening. The 
Valley of the Squinting Windows is true in its essentials; its 
characters live vividly in the memory, and the surroundings in 
which their tragic lives are passed are made so real by the des- 
criptive passages that they, too, take on a life of their own. No 
reader will readily forget the delightful description of the meeting 
of the lovers by the lake, nor will they forget the haunting reality 
of the ruined castle. The delightful prose of many of the passages 
in the book keeps the reader entranced, occasionally to the loss of 
details of the story. Written in a language that is as stark as the 
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countryside it describes, The Valley of the Squinting Windows is more 
than a novel : itis an introduction to the new Ireland, the Ireland 
that is not afraid of itself, as it is also the pioneer of a new school 
of Irish fiction. It inaugurated that school of Irish “ realists ” 
which now has several distinguished members. Unfortunately 
the pioneer was somewhat overlooked because he happened to 
publish his epoch-making work at one of the most critical phases 
of the Great War, when the attention of the world was distracted, 
so that he has had to wait for years for the recognition that some 
of his followers gained quickly and readily. 

Brinsley MacNamara’s second novel, which was published 
in America in 1920, had to pass through some vicissitudes before 
it reached the public, so that it has never been published in 
Great Britain or Ireland under its original title. It was published 
in London under another title, and with a pseudonym, in the 
same year, but it still awaits recognition in the works of Brinsley 
MacNamara on this side of the Atlantic. In Clay and In Bronze 
is the story of a peasant lad who aspires greatly and dares much. 
Possibly a great deal of the work is autobiographical—many of 
the incidents and passages in the book suggest autobiography, 
and there are times when some of the characters in the novel seem 
to be drawn bodily from living models. But whether the story 
of Martin Duignan is autobiography or not, it is essentially the 
story of thousands of lads similarly placed in contemporary 
Ireland. Aspire as they may, these lads are held in the soil ; 
the sticky clay clings to them, clogging their every effort at freedom 
and damming the intellect which is within them. In a sense the 
story of Martin Duignan is the story of modern Ireland—perhaps 
it is the story of every peasant lad throughout the world who 
makes efforts to get free from the soil in which his roots are 
embedded as if he were a plant. We see Martin in Dublin in the 
company of literary people; we see him in the cities of the United 
States struggling to make a living in soil that is certainly much 
more stony than he found his home soil, and among people who 
seemed less human and less humane. Freedom of intellect did 
not come with a change of environment, and the effort to find 
the bronze in the mass of clay provided Mr. MacNamara with 
material for writing one of the most vivid studies of contemporary 
Ireland that has yet been written. In the person of Martin 
Duignan is incarnated all that is best in the Irish peasant: his 
aspirations, his strivings, his victories; but there is also no 
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attempt to gloss those qualities which unite the Irish peasant 
with peasant nature everywhere. In the very form of the novel 
-Is summarised the author’s intentions: it is divided into four 
‘books’ entitled consecutively, The Peasant, The Dreamer, 
The Pagan, The Man, and in Martin Duignan’s evolution his 
passage through each of these separate ‘ books’ is more than a 
phase in his life: he is the symbol of the awakening of a nation. 

In that same year, 1920, another novel appeared which 
has something of the same content, and the same underlying 
purpose as “ In Clay and In Bronze.’’ The novel entitled ‘“‘ The 
Clanking of Chains”’ is definitely political, intended at one time 
to be the beginning of a series of political novels. That intention, 
evidently, has since been abondoned, but it may be revived 
at any time. “ The Clanking of Chains’’ is an attack upon what 
would now be called “the inferiority complex’’ which is so 
marked in modern Ireland. Always the chains clank ; the chains 
which are forged by Irishmen for themselves as well as those 
which are the residue of prolonged political subjection. The 
ironic purpose of the novel is immediately indicated by the use 
of a verse from W. B. Yeats on the reverse of the title-page: 
“Was it for this the Wild Geese spread the grey wing upon every 
tide ? ’’—and Brinsley MacNamara seems to find that the effort 
to achieve freedom was doomed to failure because there was no 
real desire to be free. Later he returned to this theme in his 
best play to date; “‘ The Master,” which was produced at the 
Abbey Theatre with great success in 1928. In ‘“ The Clanking 
of Chains,” again, there is some suggestion of autobiography, 
as here again is the story of the man who was compelled to leave 
his native village because he would not conform with the mean 
standards of his neighbours. The great crises of 1914, for 
the civilisation of Europe, and of 1916, for Ireland, are each 
used in turn to demonstrate the pettiness of soul which may 
be bred in the villages of a small nation dominated by 
uneducated rustics whose whole ideal of life is centred in a 
little farm. Michael Dempsey had seen the light, had striven 
greatly to have his fellows see it too but the result was that he 
had to flee the village. ‘‘ His mind was galloping wildly over 
every thought that he had had through the long days of his 
dreaming .. . . And what had England ever done to hm? Why, 
nothing for all he had cried loudly with those who had cried out 
of ancient rages. Had he been an Englishman whose only desire 
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was to expend himself in the service of his country, he could 
hardly have come to this moment. There could be no meanness 
in a thought merely because it was true. And it was Ireland 
that had done this to him now.” If ‘‘ The Clanking of Chains ”’ 
is not one of Brinsley MacNamara’s most successful novels, it 
does at least demonstrate one of the great motive forces which 
inspire all his writing. He is one of the most ardent patriots 
whose work has been so misunderstood as to have him branded 
in Ireland as a “ bad Irishman,’ a man who maligns his countrymen. 

It is in ‘‘ The Mirror in the Dusk” that the best of Brinsley 
MacNamara up to the present will be found. Here, indeed, is 
the dreamer dreaming back into his own childhood, and finding 
it lovely. This novel has recently achieved for its author the 
praise of the most discerning critics in the press of Great Britain, 
and it is safe to say that nothing they have said overpraises the 
great merits of a very notable novel. In form it is the life-story 
of four people; Delia Growney, Fanny Kellaghan, Oliver Kiernan, 
and Jamesey Darcy. The reader first encounters them in the 
orchard of Colonel Montague Marlay, engaged in the pleasant 
pastime of stealing his fruit. As they grow to adult age the 
shadow of the land falls across their lives, and they are scattered. 
One to a shop in the town, one to America, one to a love- 
less marriage. Tragedy grips them all, and even if some of them 
are what Ballyscurlock called successes, none of them is permitted 
to live the life which they would have chosen for themselves 
were they free of the land-hunger of their elders. Memories of 
ancient tyrannies cloud their lives from the first, and then com- 
petition for the available land kills any neighbourly or Christian 
feeling which might have developed in them. On almost every 
page of this novel will be found the essential Ireland of the little 
farms, of those white-washed cottages which charm the eye of the 
tourist, and if the inside is not so charming as the colours of the 
landscape that must not be held against the author, as it is so 
often done in Ireland, for treachery. Lives, young and old, 
have been blighted in Ireland in the struggle for land, as lives 
are being blighted to-day, and as lives will probably continue 
to be blighted until the land is seen to be just a means of livelihood 
not superior to other means of subsistence. Of course, this land- 
hunger is not confined to the peasantry of Ireland: it may be 
found in all parts of Europe from Italy to Norway, and from 
Russia to Cornwall, and in the literature of Europe it has played a 
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conspicuous part. It is only in Ireland, however, that an author 
is pilloried because he uses the environment in which he lives as 
- material for his art. 

In “The Mirror in the Dusk” will be found some of the 
best writing that has come out of modern Ireland. In a sense 
which he has admitted the author owes something to William 
Carleton, but he owes nothing to Carleton for his style. Over 
and over again in this brilliant book the reader pauses to taste 
again the savour of a page of prose that is often lyrical, which 
glides with a perfect rhythm and with cadences which recall 
Beethoven’s symphonies. What Beethoven did in the Pastorale 
symphony in sound Brinsley MacNamara has done in words in 
“The Mirror in the Dusk.”’ Sometimes his writing is compared 
to George Douglas, the author of “The House with the Green 
Shutters,’’ but such a comparison is merely confusing externals 
with essentials. Where Douglas was inhumanly grim in his effort 
to depict the characters of inhuman people Brinsley MacNamara 
is occasionally grim but never inhuman. Stark and clean-cut 
his characters are at times inhuman when they are gripped by 
passion, but always there is the warm heart which can forgive and 
forget if it gets the chance. The nearest approach to the novels 
of Brinsley MacNamara is to be found in the work of an American 
who writes in French. There is at least one novel of Julian 
Green’s, ‘‘ The Closed Garden ”’ with which Brinsley MacNamara 
may be compared, and from the comparison the Irish novelist 
emerges supreme. In “ The Closed Garden ”’ is a study of frust- 
rated lives, and there is that meticulous observation which 
village life seems to encourage. The young girl in Julian Green’s 
novel might have been one of the girl’s from “‘ The Mirror in the 
Dusk ”’ suddenly set down in the atmosphere of a French village, 
the mentality is the same as MacNamara’s village girls show in 
such varying similarity. 

In his latest novel ‘‘ The Various Lives of Marcus Igoe” 
there is a change in form, but the material is that of “In Clay 
and in Bronze.’’ Here is once more the story of the many great 
things a man might have been had he not been just Marcus Igoe 
of Garradrimna. The effects of the village on Marcus, and the 
effect of Marcus on the village, are portrayed in a series of reveries 
which have the powerful impact of visions. Marcus had a very 
vivid imagination, and while he made and repaired boots and 
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shoes at the window of his little shop in Garradrimna that imagin- 
ation projected him into many places and many personalities. 
The form of the novel is intricate, and occasionally it becomes 
difficult to follow which is the dream and which the reality. 
Pirandello has demonstrated on the stage that “ reality ’’ is subject 
to the laws of relativity, but even that demonstration does not 
aid audiences to comprehend his meaning. Marcus Igoe is studied 
in a vein of ironic comedy which it would be disastrous to treat in 
the manner of the sociologist. Better to take it in the mode of 
Barrie’s ‘‘ Dear Brutus”’ and to enjoy the rich humour in which 
it abounds. There is no one who can fail to enjoy the quixotic 
adventures of Marcus Igoe throughout his ‘‘ various lives,‘ as 
there is no one who will fail to note the criticism of life upon which 
the novel is founded. Around Marcus is gathered the most varied 
gallery of characters with which Brinsley MacNamara has ever 
packed a novel; characters grave and gay, tragic and comedic, 
which are each and all gems of the novelist’s art. ‘‘ The Various 
Lives of Marcus Igoe ”’ is in one sense episodic, it might have been 
composed of a series of short stories held together on the thread 
of a single character. But however the novel is viewed it remains 
one of the most interesting books of the year, and it also suggests 
that in the very near future its author will produce a novel greater 
than anything he has yet done. 

It is futile, of course, to attempt to summarise the work 
of an author who is still only on the verge of what is likely to be a 
very notable career as an artist. .But the moment is opportune 
to draw attention to the work of one who has certainly changed 
the current of contemporary Irish fiction. Brinsley MacNamara 
was really the first of the Irish “realists” of to-day whose novels 
attracted the attention of the English-speaking world. He has 
been recognised in America and Britain as the delineator of Ireland 
in the first quarter of this century. He has done great work 
in the immediate past, but that past is likely to be as nothing 
compared with what he is capable of doing in the future. In 
“The Valley of the Squinting Windows,” “The Mirror in the 
Dusk,’’ and ‘‘ The Various Lives of Marcus Igoe’ are three 
novels which mark their author unmistakably as a novelist to 
watch. In these three books is the Ireland of our day described 
by a master, and in them, too, is a gallery of portraits which 
will not readily fade from memory. 


Irish Melodies in Essex 
By Mona PRICE. 


A dank wintry afternoon recently found me in the little 
market-town of Saffron Walden, in Essex. The place abounds 
in fine examples of Jacobean domestic architecture, common 
enough in remoter Essex, where the rich wool merchants of the 
sixteenth century, like their Flemish neighbours, created homes 
as beautiful as those we see in the pictures of Vermeer and De 
Hooch ; and I had been admiring, as well as the dim light allowed, 
the curiously sculptured exterior of a wonderful old house, famous 
for being Cromwell’s headquarters in the Civil War, and quite 
unaltered in its loveliness of dark oak and pictured stucco by 
this or any other vicissitude. By the time I had explored the 
dusty recesses of the little museum, which yielded naught but a 
few flint implements and stuffed squirrels, it was five o’clock, and 
wandering down the steep cobbled street in search of tea, a 
promising looking curiosity shop caught my eye, where among 
bow-fronted walnut tall-boys, spode china, and snowstorms in balls 
of crystal, I unearthed a few antique tomes. But they were, alas ! 
only the usual Mrs. Hemans, Paley, and a bound set of the 
Badminton Magazine. Somewhat dashed, I was about to leave 
the shop, when under the mahogany pedestal of an old yellow 
globe I saw a square green-covered volume. Having the habit 
of leaving no worlds unturned where a first edition is in question, 
I carefully slipped it out, and to my astonishment read on the 
title-page ‘‘ Maver’s/Collection of Genuine/Irish Melodies and 
Songs,/for the Piano or Harmonium :/Harmonised by C. H. 
Morine. /Edited by George Alexander, Esq. Glasgow, Maver, 
1877.’’ Casting my eye down the voluminous index, it seemed 
like a sudden whiff of damp, scented Irish air to read even the 
titles of such songs as ‘“‘Cean Dubh Dileas,” ‘‘A Trip to the 
Dargle,” ‘‘ Renardine,” and “ Planxty Kelly.” I looked out 
through the bottle-glass windows and saw, not the Cruickshank- 
like faces of the Essex villagers drifting between the cattle-market 
and the Blue Boar, but a band of saffron-kilted pipers with velvet 
berets and silver brooches marching and playing at a County 
Wicklow fair on a gorse-scented hillside overlooking the summer 
sea. 
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Somewhat dazed by my anachronistic find, as strange as 
if I had found such a book in France or Italy—for Essex seems 
as different and remote from Ireland, I enquired the price. 
‘“‘ Twopence,” said the shop-boy, in the distrustful tones of these 
parts. I tried not to appear surprised, took my green volume, 
and left. That night I played the songs over on an early Broad- 
wood piano, almost a spinet, which suited them exactly, as the 
accompaniments were admirably simple. Mr. Morine was evidently 
a genuine musician, and to one who was only too familiar with 
the many careless and redundant arrangements which so often 
massacre the loveliest of Irish airs, this simplicity was a delight 
in itself. Out of the incredible number of two hundred and three 
songs, more than two-thirds are definitely good and at least one- 
third as beautiful as that haunting air transcribed by George 
Moore in The Wild Goose, of which he says, ‘‘ It is the song of the 
exile, it is the cry of one driven out into the night—into a night 
of wind and rain. It is night, and the exile on the edge of the 
waste. It is like the wind sighing over bog-water.”’ 

The best of these folk-tunes have this mournful quality. 
“The Dirge of Carolan,” ‘‘ The Pearl of the Flowing Tresses,”’ 
and, loveliest of all, ‘‘ O’Connor’s Lament,” could only have come 
from Ireland or that other tortured country, Poland. In the last 
of these, words and music are wedded with an inevitability worthy 
of Campion and his peers. 


“Where is he now? His sword is in its sheath. 
See where it lies, beside his laurel wreath ; 
Helmet and plume hang idle on the wall, 
Hush’d is his harp, and desolate his hall.’’ 


A close tie with this song is ‘‘ Fague a Ballagh,” the words by 
Tom Moore, quite perfect in a lighter and more gallant manner. 


“To ladies’ eyes around, boy, 
We can’t refuse, we can’t refuse, 
Though bright eyes so abound, boy, 
’Tis hard to choose, ’tis hard to choose.” 


You may be sure the sweet-voiced poet ravished many a 
London salon with this airy trifle ! 
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The words are the weaker half of many of the songs. They 
are often “‘stage-Irish ’”? and worthless. The intelligent editor, 
Mr. Alexander, regrets the “‘ gross absurdities that were supposed 
to constitute an Irish Comic Song,”’ but none the less considers 
the publisher did well in including “‘ Smalilou,” etc., for the sake 
of their entrancing tunes. And I who have spent many happy 
hours with my little green quarto regret nothing, for I feel that 
whatever Lar or Penates watch over the haunters of old book- 
shops cast a propitious glance in my direction that November 
afternoon at Saffron Walden. 


Book Reviews 


HAIL AND FAREWELL! 


GAELIC LITERATURE SURVEYED. By Aodh De Blacam. Talbot Press, Dublin, 
12s, 6d 

ANGLO-IRISH LITERATURE, 1200-1582. By St. John D. Seymour. Cambridge 
University Press, 12s. 6d. 


One can hardly condemn those believers in the resurgency of Gaelic life, 
who at the present time, are pessimistic regarding the establishment of a State, 
created on the basis of racial culture. Undoubtedly to-day there are many 
causes for pessimism. However, this is a period of national reckoning ; and 
as such, these years are really great, particularly in matters of Irish scholarship. 
Within recent times we have become the possessors of scholarly works, capable 
of tempering our racial metal. Pessimism should, therefore, be considered, 
merely, as the darkness of fire before flame. Gaelic culture, largely the creation 
of primative rural life, may be according to many, engaged in a life and death 
struggle with industrialism—State-aided culture against State-aided industrialism, 
with the odds on industrialism—yet one may find consolation in the fact, as 
Mr. Aodh de Bldcam also shows in his excellent book, that the Four Masters 
collected the invaluable materials for their work under the assumption that the 
Gaelic life was finished almost three hundred years ago! Many noble and 
life-giving forces have come into being since then, And the quality of ‘‘ Gaelic 
Literature Surveyed ”’ clearly shows that Mr. de Bla4cam did not undertake his 
task in any such spirit of pessimism. His new work is entirely stimulating ; 
hopeful of the future and indeed liberal in outlook, difficult as liberality may 
be when one is concerned with certain influences and phases of Gaelic thought. 
This is a fact frankly recognised by our author—the fact that some may form 
different opinions from those expressed by himself “after a study of the texts 
described.”’ Difference of opinion on a few questions can in no wise lower one’s 
estimation of such a worthy book. The argumentative subjects considered in 
“ Gaelic Literature Surveyed ”’ are presented in various scholarly aspects without 
undue bias; and in admitting the author’s right to his own peculiar points of 
view, we more heartily admire the art whereby a rushlight in his hand affords 
intense illumination over wide and, indeed, dark subjects. That illumination 
may, at times, exaggerate in the shadows the importance of an aspect ; but none 
will question the author’s sincerity of reflection—on the contrary, we accept his 
enthusiasm, even if, in thought an occasional wild goose of the common flock 
receives an admiration due to the noble swan. Mr. A. de Blaécam, who has 
evidently expended much labour on this work, must be commended for his 
research ; and in printing certain unpublished matter, many interesting sidelights 
and minor details in Irish literature and life, usually ignored or unnoticed by 
other chroniclers, are now presented with vigour and delight. The book, as 
the title conveys, deals extensively with the beginnings of literary expression in 
Gaelic ; with a keen analysis of Irish metre and with those poets—so often the 
publicity agents of the Big Houses—who in passion were stung through severe 
verse into a poetry, forming its ‘“‘ beauty in restrained energy, like that of a 
wild creature straining at the leash.” The author lifts into eminence the work 
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and the romantic adventures of many characteristic poets—men well known or 
men with whom there is just a nodding acquaintance. He pursues with good 
humour, appreciation and scholarship the many vicissitudes of Gaelic writers 
from the breaking up of those bardic orders—that sought involuntary liquidation 
and ‘“‘ended thus in the bosom of the Church ” ! !—down to the revival, with 
Canon O’Leary and Padraic O Conaire, of our own day; while a chapter on 
Scot and Manx literature includes the Gaelic world beyond the sea. The survey 
is indeed extensive, and it is a pity that a volume so full of names and details 
lacks an index. “‘ All that the race has achieved has sprung either from the 
Faith of Padraig or from the spirit of Oisin, the poet-warrior who loved Ireland 
more than Tir-na-nog,’’ so writes Mr. de Blacam, whose dual love for the Holy 
Soil of Ireland and the Holy Church in Ireland is a sword of fire in his work. 
It turns a kindly attitude towards our nature loving Irish pagans, as against 
the decadents of the Roman Empire. To our author the Church and the State 
are closely related—it is questionable if the service due to Caesar and to God 
receives the same rendering; but it is certain that the Church’s Mysteries, 
primarily conceived in a gospel of simple revelation, are expected to intensify 
the tragic sense in our native literature ; while it is reasonable that Mr. de Blacam 
expects us to pay our honourable dues to the religious quality of Gaelic poetry 
and to those poets, who, in the tradition of Columcille, burned with excessive 
love of the Gael. These poets were largely the creators and the defenders of 
our invisible kingdom and before them we stand with caps off. Their successors 
were men of hardy craft in whose work Mr. Aodh de Blacam traces a spirit 
similar to that expressed through the Renaissance—a spirit of austerity, in our 
opinion, the outcome of their suffering and defeat, witnessed in many a stanza 
such as 


Since Christ has let die the true race of the bards, 
and the clean gallant scholars that shone in the arts, 
I am deaved with the folly and sound without sense, 
of the low yellow breed and the children of dirt. 


That resentment is not in keeping with the more romantic voice of intoxication 
found in our nature-loving and enjoyable people during periods of peace. The 
many rhythmic prose translations of Gaelic verse made by Mr. de Blacam in 
“Gaelic Literature Surveyed ”’ possess vigour, a delightful freshness and a 
dignity of sound that give an added charm to the Survey. We have already 
quoted one; another will show the general quality of the translations. It 
comes from the famous A Mhdire bheag de Barra. 


I gave you, I gave you, I gave you my heart’s love, 

in the chapel the feast day of Mary of candles ; 

your grey eye was brighter than dew on the grasses; __ 
your mouth was more sweet than the stare and she singing. 


Altogether this is a book full of mind and muscle ; it is pleasantly written, with 
virile turns of phrase that give a wholesome tang to its careful style. Let us 
say ‘“ Hail” to a work worthy of a sympathetic public and to a book fit for 
poet’s plunder. 
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In the Survey of Gaelic Literature, Mr. de Bldcam touches on the work of 
many Irish poets, who sprang from invaders’ stock ; or who were Galls turned 
Gaels, having being fully assimulated by a more robust culture. In the Rev. 
St. John D. Seymour’s book we find no example of Gaels creating literature in 
the alien culture. “‘ Anglo-Irish Literature, 1200—1582 ”’ is really a study of 
fo eign literature in Ireland during the early days of the Invasion—the work 
of men who were supporters of the barons, Palesmen living inside their walled 
towns, unconscious of the vast and virile life and literature that surged outside 
their battlements or of men, who, if not entirely unconscious, were at least hiding 
their haughty heads in the sands of superiomness like many ostrich-like Palesmen 
of to-day. ‘‘ Anglo-Irish Literature, 1200—1582 ” is a book full of lively and 
historical interest ; it reveals the patience of a careful researcher through remote 
and scanty materials, that offer little literary matter of any artistic value and 
from which the author has “‘ essayed the task, hitherto unattempted, of collecting 
into one volume all that is left, both in entire pieces or in fragments of the 
literature of the Anglo-Irish settlers ” during the period mentioned in the title. 
This difficult task, of giving a connected account of the non-Celtic literature 
comprising prose and verse written in Norman French, Latin and English, is 
accomplished with a thorough sense of literary values and with much learning 
regarding that turbulent age. There is little evidence to show that very many 
of these poems were actually created in Ireland ; and at any rate the few poems 
quoted show no influence of those pretty devices of Gaelic verse, which an artist 
like Spenser noted in the Irish poems translated for his delight ; nor of the 
delicate scenery that was translated from Irish landscape into the “‘ Faery 
Queen.” Undoubtedly a goodly number of indifferent poems must have been 
written in Ireland by the followers of the Settlement. “Are there not divers 
scavengers of drafty poetry in this our age,” writes Stanihurst the most noted 
of them, ‘‘ that baste their papers with smeary lard savouring altogether of the 
frying pan?” But from many samples of existing verse it is evident their 
literary relations with Ireland are merely caused by the accidental fact of their 
local recitation and transcription into manuscripts compiled in this country. 
“The Song of Dermot and the Earl” and ‘‘ The Entrenchment of Ross ” are, 
of course, Irish in location, quite crude of matter and lacking in art; while 
“The Land of Cokaygne,” the best poem quoted, has certain local allusions of 
questionable origin. It cannot be reasonably claimed that the Goliardic verse 
was anything more than the general work of those unflocked clerks or wandering 
scholars of continental tradition, who visited the establishments of foreign 
orders in Ireland ; and who indulged in poking rough fun at many aspects of 
ecclesiastical life—a feature of rollicking humour as common to Irishmen 
as to professing Catholics of elsewhere. That humour was healthy, hearty and 
bawdy in its virility ; but, as Mr. de Blacam says regarding Brian Merriman’s 
Midnight Court, ‘‘ there is a great difference between this outspoken, lusty piece 
of wild foolery and the more polite, but more seductive and vicious, fiction of 
the present day.” However, the religious poems, given by the Rev. St. John 
D. Seymour in this book, such as Sweet Jesus, savouring of a delicacy and 
gentleness so common to English verse. of pre-Elizabethan literature, are indeed 
a pleasant contrast. This book is an excellent piece of historical reséarch. 
It must be considered only as such; and while expressing our appreciation of 
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the Rev. St. John D. Seymour’s labours, we can afford to have a tender memory 
of a literary growth that was purely an accidental occurrence in Ireland ; and 
to a branch of foreign letters that could not enrich our native stock. Such a 
grafting can never now take place. The day of its strength is passed and to 


it we say farewell. F, R. Hiacins, 
% * * % 
THE REFORMATION IN DUBLIN (1536-1558). By Rev. M. V. Ronan. (Longmans. 
21s. net). 


The story of the rise and progress of the Reformation in the sixteenth century 
is one of the most thrilling episodes in the annals of almost all European countries. 
It is the story of beautiful idealism, of sordid self-seeking, of Christ-like humanism 
and of unbridled rascality and fiendish cruelty ; in short, of all that is noble, of 
all that is base in man. It is a record common to every great movement that 
changed the course of history. In Irish History of that age you will seek in vain 
for those passionate pulsations that can still move the heart of man. No noble 
characters, no great saints, no men or women with souls aflame to make the 
world holier and better, or to prevent it from being dragged into perdition, accord- 
ing to the conflicting theories, appear on the stage of early Tudor Ireland. 
There must have been such men and women, because our island was in the stream 
of European thought and feeling, of Continental trade and commerce. Who they 
were, what they thought and what they said, on the one side or the other, we 
know not. The monastic documents were reduced to ashes in the great fire in 
1727, when the Record Office, Exchequer Street, Dublin, ceased to be. What 
we have cognizance of is but a small collection of dry data. Sir J. T. Gilbert 
printed one document in his valuable History of Dublin. Then Mr. Charles 
MacNeill fruitfully busied himself in the work of salvage. Father Ronan 
honourably acknowledges his use of these savings, has made large additions to 
our knowledge, and put between the covers of this valuable book all that is 
known to us to have survived. Until the Roman archives of the period are thrown 
open to students this work will be a standard source of reference. It has a few 
forerunners, mainly polemical, and so worthless. This is a frank, fearless book 
that tries to tell the truth, be it ever so hurtful to the self-esteem of Irish Catholics 
unversed in history. We congratulate the author on his reasoned, spirited, 
erudite performance. He has earned the thanks of every student of Irish History 
in consigning to well-merited oblivion, in a masterly analysis, the forgeries of 
Robert Ware. Again, we are made acquainted with the full texts of several 
documents that are alleged to be “summarised ’”’ in Hamilton’s Calendar of 
State Papers, Ireland, 1509-1573. Nothing that is known to exist in the archives 
of either England or Ireland has been passed over. It represents a type of work 
that is urgently needed in our history—an intensive, logical, honest exploration 
of a limited field. Father Ronan has reduced polemics to impotence by the bald 
recital of attested facts. That was a needed reform. 

In brief, Father, Ronan shows that most of the lords, spiritual and temporal, 
of the Gael and Sean Ghall, acknowledged Henry VIII, King of England, as Head 
of the Church and King of Ireland. He allows the State Papers to tell the tale, 
suggesting no motives, advancing no theories. It is the scientific method. Of 
51 bishops appointed to Irish Sees, approximately eighty per cent. were Irish, 
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Gaels and Sean Ghalls, the greater number, whether appointed by the Pope or 
by the King, acknowledged the Royal Supremacy. Why? There is but scant 
evidence of spiritual revolt such as we find in England, Scotland, and on the 
Continent. The Chieftains, too, turned their backs on their own country and 
accepted English titles, English laws and customs. In their case some reasons 
may be found in the state of dejection that followed from nearly a generation of 
fruitless appeals to Francis I, King of France, and the Emperor Charles V. The 
Emperor deluded Ireland time and again. He lavishly promised men and arms, 
but in spite of the many accommodating ambassadors he sent to Eirinn, between 
1528 and 1537, he gave no material aid of any worth. Even on the eve of the 
submission of the Great O’Neill Irish envoys were at the Imperial Court on their 
vain quest. In the hearts of the people themselves national hope did not die— 
even in the darkest hour of every epoch of our history there were men who believed 
in the inalienable right of Ireland for the Irish. Well might the poet of that day 
cry that among the rulers—‘‘ O misguided withered host ” who “ have turned, 
and sad is the tale, their back to the inheritance of their fathers ’’—“‘ there is not 
one man of them in the shape of a man in Ireland at this time.” 

There is only one authentic document, to my knowledge, from the Irish side, 
that throws unexpected light on this period. It is given here in full, as it seems 
unknown to our historians. On its way from the Bishop Rory O’Donnell to Pope 
Paul III, December 31, 1538, it was intercepted by the English. It proves that 
already Dublin Castle was preaching its “ doctrines orthodox by apostolic blows 
and knocks,’’ that persecution was in full sway, and that revolt against the 
Church’s authority was in being in Ulster, at least. 


RopErRic BisHop oF DERRY TO PoPE Paut (III.). 


1538 Decr. 31. 


_I, your brother Roderic Bishop of Derry, sorrowfully inform you of a very bitter 
thing, that the deputy of the King of England in our part of Ireland and his adherents, 
because we wish to recognise you or your successors as our superiors in spiritual matters, 
burn our houses, desecrate temples, slaughter the harmless, etc., glorying in it when 
they have done evil, fearing neither God nor the saints, nor respecting man. And 
they are so wrapped up in heretical depravity and steeped in impurity of life that they 
deliver to death all priests mentioning you in the canon of the living, or they are com- 
pelled to erase your name from the canon, And all (if there are any) who pray showing 
due reverence for you and the Apostolic Court in their prayers, suffer torture of body, 
unless they consent to recall their error. Were I to depict the wastings, slaughters, 
burnings and afflictions of the Christians of our parts this letter would seem to grow 
into a book; for according to the Psalm the Christians of Ireland mingle their drink 
with weeping and their singing is turned into mourning and the lamp of prosperity 
of our Christian religion is obscured. We are vexed with bitter grief seeing the minds 
of the miserable people of our parts torn by anguish, who being destitute of all aid, 
unless you succour them, the grave alone remains ; for the net of the Chief Fisherman 
in our land (sagena summi piscatoris) is being driven to be overwhelmed in the depths 
of shipwreck, when the pillars of Ireland in spiritual matters, that is to say, the four 
archbishops, heretically assenting to the depravity of the English, have withdrawn 
themselves from your obedience. It is necessary, therefore, for all the faithful in 
Christ who recognise your supreme power, as is fit, that timely remedy in this behalf 
be thought of, by which the unity of our Church may be restored and incorporated 
under the yoke of the Apostolic See. For since, being occupied with the care of all 
the churches you cannot personally attend to the affairs of individual churches in 
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particular, and the English who have firmly subjugated the whole of Ireland by their 
nefarious laws, by long distances of sea and road are removed from your See, they 
whose furious counsel boil up so hotly against the church of God can be effectually 
curbed by no one save by my industry. I, your brother and most humble petitioner, 
Bishop of Derry, beseech your Holiness that to oppose the power of their rebellion 
with which they rage against the Church of God, you would grant me an indulgence 
for removing the bishops and other inferior prelates, and any beneficiaries whatever 
from their dignities and benefices and putting others in their places, and for reconciling 
and absolving the said and any other schismatics in the whole province of Ireland, 
and also for granting dispensations in all degrees prohibited by the human law.” 
Commends to him the bearer, Roger Orpelan, an honest monk. 


For Father Ronan’s continuation volume we bespeak a cordial welcome 
from all historical scholars who appraise honest, logical and erudite work. 


SEAN GHALL., 
* * * * 


“‘ AN EXPERIMENT WITH TIME.” By J. W. Dunne (second edition). (A. & C. 
Black, Ltd. tos. 6d.), 


The second publication of this extremely interesting book has created a 
greater amount of general Journalistic comment than the first, but it is regrettable 
to say that the volume of expert metaphysical and scientific criticism still remains 
negligible, even though there is a prefatory extract from a letter written to the 
Author by Professor Eddington, which owing to the context being omitted can 
only be interpreted as conveying a limited agreement with part of the under- 
lying thesis. The main propositions in the book have been arrived at by the 
three processes of direct experiment, logical deductions from already established 
facts, and by each of the foregoing processes verifying each other. The personal 
experiences which are the subject matter of direct experiment consist in the main 
of the Author’s own dreams, followed by the reproduction of the dreams in real 
life. A Record is also given of dreams by total strangers, as for instance the 
girl passenger in the “‘ Waratah,’’ who dreamed repeatedly that the vessel would 
be sunk. Up to a few years ago such a presentation of dream experiences would 
have been scorned not only by the man-in-the-street, but by recognised Scientists 
and Philosophers and relegated to the category of Astrology (as then if not so 
still regarded), but since then Physics has produced a world, which speaking 
generally, is more spiritual than physical, and psychology through such exponents 
as Freud, Adler, Jung, has produced such a revelation of the interaction of what 
is called real life, and dream life, that it is no exaggeration to say that if Psycho- 
analysts were allowed to practice without restraint the distinction between the 
presently known “‘ real life” and “‘ dream life” might cease to exist. What, 
therefore, is extraordinary, when Mr. Dunne writes this book, and claims that 
in our dreams we are observing and enacting the events of the future? The 
only thing obviously extraordinary about it is the conception of time, and this 
conception the Author claims to be really that of the man-in-the-street. It 
is submitted that this ideal being is convinced that time has length, divisible into 
‘past ’’ and “ future,” that this length is not extended in any space he knows of, 
neither north and south, nor east and west, nor up and down, but in some different 
direction, and, therefore, a ‘‘ fourth dimension,” which is equivalent to saying 
that “‘ Time is a fourth way in which length can be measured—a fourth dimension 
of extension.” Having pointed out that all cerebral events are observed in 
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succession and are positioned along the “‘ Time length,” he proceeds to argue 
the question which must be obvious to every reader, and his answer establishes at 
once the Author’s complete divergence from Bergson. The question is ‘‘ Why 
do all these Time dimensionalists exhibit their physical ‘ world lines ’ as extending 
ahead of the present moment ’’? Now, of course, Dunne must argue that the 
cerebral events or rather their psychical correlates must occur in a fourth 
dimensional time. He, therefore, asserts that such a conception is based upon 
an unnecessary hypothesis, which taking his conception of time to be true, would 
appear to be sound reasoning. His general conclusions would appear to be, 
firstly, that the human mind by habit in waking life cannot and does not see 
beyond the present. Secondly, when sleep occurs, this habituated form of 
“attention ” ceases to function, and the mind wanders over the whole “ time 
length ’—past, present and future. Dunne, however, takes pains to affirm 
that the future events as projected in dreams can be prevented by the personal 
volition of the individual dreamer, and that inasmuch as the dream mind is 
only accidently as it were, striking upon the events of the future, such events 
need not necessarily happen in exactly the same correlated manner. As against 
this view of life, Bergson argues that reality is a becoming, and that the 
future events do not exist. Professor Wildon Carr says of Bergson that his 
“ Philosophy does not depend upon the irrefutibility of its logic, but on the facts 
of consciousness.” Perhaps it might be said of Dunne’s Philosophy that it does 
not depend upon the irrefutibility of his logic, but upon the facts of his dream 
experiences. In any event, the book is the most definitive scientific effort that 
has been attempted in recent years on the question of seeing into the future of 
man’s life. It is to be strongly recommended not only to those who are calm 
students of Philosophy, but also to those who believe in “ seeing ’’ into the future. 
They may lose their belief. I should also add that a very illuminating treatment 
by Prof. William Fearon of this Book appeared in the December, 1927, issue of 
this Journal on the occasion of its first publication. D. H.C. 

* * * * * 

THOUGHT AND OPINION. ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By D.C. Somervell. Methuen, 6s. net. 


To an Irishman it is gratifying to read on the wrapper of a book which 
deals with English thought in the 19th century : “‘ Most of the great men of the 
period between Edmund Burke and Bernard Shaw come under review.’”’ The 
extent to which English thought in the period is indebted to Ireland, even to 
Dublin, is clearly indicated by the use of these two names. “By ‘English 
Thought ’ I mean,” says Mr. Somervell, ‘‘ thought which exercised a direct 
influence upon some considerable body of English people, and became an 
appreciable element in what we call public opinion.” In this Mr. Somervell 
sets out to do within a very limited space what Sir Leslie Stephen did in two 
large volumes for the earlier century, and while Mr. Somervell challenges 
comparison with Sir Leslie in his scope he never challenges comparison with the 
earlier writer either in method or style. 


Within the limits which he set himself Mr. Somervell has written a book 
that supplies a need, particularly for students. The general reader who desires 
to follow the leading ideas of the 19th century without detailed study will find 
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Mr. Somervell an agreeable and reliable guide. Already he is favourably known 
to a large circle of readers as. one of the most sprightly of historians, and this 
little book on a large subject must do much to enhance his reputation. It is 
a model of compression, but compression has not sacrificed either historical 
accuracy or lucidity of expression. Dividing the century into three parts he 
traces the leading ideas in literature, politics, economics, and social affairs, from 
their sources to their absorption into public opinion, in a series of short chapters 
which are a delight to read. TPB; 
* * * * 
BRITISH SocratisM. A History oF BRITISH SocIALISM. By M. Beer. Two 
Vols. Bell, 15s. net. 


When these two volumes were published at intervals at the end of the war 
they were received with the respectful attention which their merits deserved. 
Not only was M. Beer the first to give a connected history of British Socialism, 
but he was, as a foreigner, in a position to present that history in a detached 
and scholarly way. The result was a book of surpassing interest which rapidly 
achieved the popularity of a best-seller, and the solid place on the shelf of a 
standard work. Since its publication it has been many times re-printed, but 
this new edition is the first to be entirely revised and brought up to date. Since 
M. Beer published his excellent book there have been several works of a similar 
kind, notably that of Mr. Cole, but none of them can displace ‘“‘ The History 
of British Socialism ”’ from its strong position. For that reason, and for many 
others, it is good to see this new edition now published at a lower price. The 
great advantage of this new edition is the additional Chapter in the second 
volume entitled ‘Great Britain in Transformation, 1917-1928” wherein is 
described the changes in the British economy and the reactions of the British 
Labour Movement to these changes. A book that has been a necessity to every 
student of affairs since its publication ten years ago is made more necessary 
to-day by this excellent additional chapter. No one who is at all concerned 
with the thought of the world to-day can afford to be without this great book, 
essential as it is for reference no less than as a book to read for its historical 
value. It must take its place beside Webb’s books on the shelves of all students 
of politics and sociology. | L.P.B. 

* * * * * 
THREE Persons. By Sir Andrew Macphail, O.B.E., LL.D. (London: John 
Murray. ros. 6d. net). 


Of the Three Persons two are Irish—Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson and 
Col. T. E. Lawrence. The third is President Wilson’s alter ego, Colonel E. M. 
House. This volume is really Sir Andrew Macphail’s reviews of these three persons’ 
three books: Henry Wilson’s Life and Diaries, House’s Intimate Papers, 
Lawrence’s Revolt in the Desert. But Sir Andrew is not an ordinary reviewer. 
His criticism of Henry Wilson’s diaries is an almost sensational indictment of 
that unhappy man, sensational in fact, not in style or in word. Pitilessly the 
Field Marshal is exposed in all the pettiness, the egotism, the military incom- 
petence, the indiscipline and disloyalty to his chiefs which run a turbulent current 
under the debonair surface of his somewhat supercilious daily notes. Sir Andrew 
Macphail defending the honour of the British soldiers and statemen whom Henry 
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Wilson ridicules and calumniates because they happen this day or that to oppose 
one or other of his myriad ever-changing pet ideas, mercilessly crushes him by 
heaping on his prostrate reputation a very mountain of exposures, until even 
the enemies of Wilson begin to feel the cruelty of it, even if they sense the justice. 
I have not read elsewhere so complete and so irrevocable an explosion of a legend. 
And there is a queer pithiness in the closing pages where the author shows that 
at the moment of Wilson’s assassination it was his theatricality and his utter 
inexperience of being under fire (a terrible quality in a Chief of Imperial General 
Staff after four years of war) which precluded his finding safety in convenient 
cover. This masterly and unforgiving analysis of Wilson’s diaries occupies 
practically half the book and makes it memorable. But the study of that elusive 
personality who, almost invisible, sat on the throne of America and ruled with 
President Wilson is fine too in its quiet irony and its kindly unveiling of that 
babes-in-the-wood simplicity which is so much American. The third study is the 
least impressive. Yet it conveys to us something of Col. Lawrence’s not very 
attractive nature, and makes it more probable that as Aircraftsman Shaw he 
did recently in another semi-barabaric nation some of the things that are told of 
him. Famous men, seen through the slightly vitriolic ink in which Sir Andrew 
writes are sadly like stage beauties surprised unpainted and unpowdered. 
FRANK GALLAGHER. 
a * * * % 

THE Diary OF MONTAIGNE’S JOURNEY TO ITALY BY WAY OF SWITZERLAND AND 

GERMANY IN 1580 AND 1581. Translated by E. J. Trechmann. (Hogarth 

Press. 1I5s.). 


That travel enlarges the mind I believe to be a fallacy. But although foreign 
lands cannot change the essential depth or shallowness of a man’s mind, they 
certainly can and do unmask those qualities to an astonishing degree. We have 
all met the superficial traveller, he who goes abroad, it would seem, merely to 
compare the detestable coffee and rolls of the foreigner with the impeccable 
bacon and eggs of his own country, and who prefers to walk through ten galleries 
ence than to look at one picture ten times. The thoughtful traveller is rare, 
and travels like the Sieur de Montaigne for the pleasure of the sensations and 
ideas aroused in him by foreign parts. Without prejudice he samples every new 
custom, occupation, food and drink with excitement and enthusiastic curiosity. 
He is careful too not to offend the natives of the country whose hospitality he 
enjoys by any rude infringement of tradition or courtesy, and is therefore more 
likely to find himself put in the way of what exists of beauty or of interest than any 
blundering or contemptuous tourist. 


As in the rest of existence, in travel it is personality that counts, and it is 
not surprising that one who possesses “‘l’4me bien née,’ and whose manners 
are urbane yet sensitive, finds himself everywhere treated with honour and 
consideration. In even the smaller German towns the burgomasters feast him 
nobly, or else a lady of the manor sends him a case of fine wine. In Rome he is 
made free of the sacrosanct Vatican Library, the manuscripts are shown him, 
and he is allowed to handle valuable editions of his adored Seneca and Plutarch ; 
yet the French Ambassador some little time before found himself debarred from 
such delights. 
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_ Typically Renaissance, Montaigne has a boundless curiosity about all human 
activity ; architecture, gardening, archaeology, Jewish ceremonial and medicine 
capture his interest in turn; but even more enthralling than his comments on 
these, is his whole-hearted revelation of his personal prejudices, habits, likes 
and dislikes. We learn that he prefers his bed with curtains, that orange salad 
is one of his favourite dishes, that like many other literary travellers he loses his 
purse ; that he could not find a good hairdresser in all Italy ; that he got into 
hot water for blowing his nose in a certain church, that he dislikes the opulence 
of the Italian female form, and keeping to the main route on a journey (he 
annoyed the youthful but unimaginative aristocrats of his suite, who were anxious 
to get to Rome, time and again by his divagations to out-of-the-way villages 
and intriguing by-roads) ; and that he found the practical jokes with fountains, 
dear to Italian gardeners, extremely diverting. Throughout this journey he 
suffered from a painful and even dangerous complaint known as the stone, and 
was obliged to spend much of the time at Spas taking the baths and the waters ; 
yet, apart from evincing a certain scientific interest in his symptoms, believing 
his own intelligent deductions quite as likely to effect a cure as the doctrinaire 
and often fantastic prescriptions of medicos, he is completely free from com- 
plaining and self-pity, and often rises after a night of excruciating pain to turn 
his attention with reslilent vitality to all that is new and exciting around him. 
Life is too brief and too precious to waste nursing one’s ailments. 

Rome naturally made a special appeal to him. “‘ There is nothing so injurious 
to my health as ennui and idleness ; here I always had some occupation 
visiting the antiquities, the vineyards, which are gardens and pleasure grounds 
of singular beauty.’’ There were also the bookshops, and listening to theological 
discussion, and laughing at the jokes of a pretty courtesan. He loves beautiful 
women, and while travelling through Germany, clean, orderly though it was, 
“replete with comforts and civilities and especially with justice and security,” 
he frequently notes regretfully, ‘“We saw no pretty women here.” At Della 
Villa, where ,he derived some benefit from the healing springs, he gave a ball 
for the peasant girls, and instead of the customary nine or ten prizes, presented 
nineteen, so loth was he to disappoint any hopeful beauty. Soon after his arrival 
here he learnt that he had been elected Mayor of Bordeaux, yet another proof 
of his many-sided genius for life. 

The diary is a mirror of a courageous, intelligent and charming man, a true 
humanist, whose complete freedom from the dogma and intolerance of the age, 
gives his writing an unusual wisdom and variety. ‘‘ Que sgais-je ?” he asks. One 
thing only, that truth has a thousand aspects, and that to dogmatise is to render 
oneself both blind and deaf. ‘‘ Je n’enseigne point. Je raconte.” This is why 
Montaigne, who had himself such a gift for friendship, will always have devoted 
and fascinated friends. : 

Mr. Trechmann’s excellent translation is an important contribution to 
literature, as both Hazlitt and Waters, who made the only other English versions, 
are quite inadequate, Hazlitt because of too frequent and inaccurate paraphrase, 
and Waters because he believed that Montaigne’s detailed and entirely frank 
descriptions of the symptoms of his illness required bowdlerisation. “rae 
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THE CHINA CUPBOARD AND OTHER Pores. By Ida Graves. (Hogarth Press. 
4s. 6d.) 

CAMBRIDGE PoETRY, 1929. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.). 

THE PassING OF GUTO AND OTHER Poems. By Huw Menai. (Hogarth Press. 
4s. 6d.). 

TimE AND Memory. By F. L. Lucas. (Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.). 

PILGRIMAGE AND OTHER Poems, By Austin Clarke. (Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d.). 

AT GLENAN Cross. By L. A. G. Strong. (Blackwell. Limited edition). 


In a stimulating pamphlet on Contemporary Technique in Poetry, published 
by the Hogarth Press a short time ago, Mr. Robert Graves divided groups of 
modern English Poets into Conservative, Liberal, and Left Wing or Revolutionary. 
It was not difficult to deduce that the writer’s sympathies were entirely with 
the Left Wing. Sisters are notoriously influenced by their brothers—and imitate 
them, so it is not very surprising that Miss Ida Graves is such a conscientious 
poetic revolutionary. There is far too much painstaking ingenuity and over- 
worked fancy in most of these verses, though now and then the writer’s natural 
lyric impulse survives her hard-working cleverness, and a poem like “‘ Hypnos ” 
emerges :— 

“ Darkly down the valley tread 
Those printless feet ; a feathered head 
Winged like a closing flower 
Shakes and wakes a diamond shower.” 


Obviously Miss Graves should quarrel with her brother ! 


Cambridge Poetry, 1929, is better and more varied than undergraduate 
verse commonly is. Almost all the poems show promise. The mental integrity, 
and acutely sensitive reactions to the Zeitgeist of Mr. T. S. Eliot have captured 
the imaginations of the best of these young Cambridge poets 


“Eliot, Rabelais, Dryden Donne, 
Bless the bed that I lie on.” 


remarks John Davenport in “‘ Dying Gladiator,” and many of his fellow-con- 
tributors seem to share his faith. 


In such a collection of hard-headed intellectuals the romantic and traditional 
sonnet ‘‘ To Lysis ’’ by K. A. Matthews is sadly out of place, though it has that 
tremulous lyric quality that the untutored youthful poet sometimes achieves 
quite accidentally, and as if the Muse had smiled affectionately upon his youth. 
Huw Menai, a Welsh miner, provides a contrast, by the intense feeling, rising at 
times to prophetic invective, with which he writes, to the intellectual sophisti- 
cation and absence of sentiment of the previous two books. His poems bear 
out amply his own confession that Wordsworth is his favourite poet. This in 
itself is remarkable, as indeed are his verses, in view of the fact that they were 
written by a man with practically no education who has struggled all his life 
with grinding poverty. He has prefaced them with a short history of his life, 
and because of the simplicity and reality with which it is written, this is a poig- 
nantly human document. Messrs. Lucas, Clarke and Strong are in a very different 
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category from the poets already reviewed. Theirs is no tentative first flight, 
and each in his particular manner is a master of his medium. A certain critic 
said recently that there is a great deal of ephemeral journalism to-day which is 
more truly literature than many so-called literary books. This remark is par-. 
ticularly true of Mr. F. L. Lucas, whose book reviews and critical articles in 
contemporary magazines have delighed me for some years past with their inspired 
penetration and real perception of quality. His verse is not startlingly original 
like that of Austin Clarke and Leonard Strong, but it is thoughtful, serious work 
in the most intellectually aristocratic tradition. As one might expect from a 
writer with a great gift for creative criticism, he has lived intimately with, and 
understood Catullus, Horace, Heine and Proust. If these were alive, he would 
be worthy of their companionship, for his verse has just that touch of nobility 
(so conspicuous by its absence in most modern poetry) that is the one qualification 
of supreme importance for the man who aspires “to dine . . . with Landor and 
with Donne.” 

His long poem ‘‘ Time and Memory ”’ is a fine expression of an idea that 
amounts to an obsession with many of us in this generation, and will explain 
itself to anyone who has read even the first volume of Proust. It contains some 
very beautiful passages, of which the following, referring to Proust’s gallant 
fight to the death with Time, is typical. 


“He too has failed, he too, the subtilest 
That ever strove with Time, upon his quest, 
Ah, fair indeed within his magic shell 
Rolls on for ever the deep sunlit swell 
Of Balbec seas; most fair behind those eyes 
The spire of Combray in its golden skies— 
Gold o’er the blue hills where the past grew dim, 
Gold where the flying future beckoned him. 
He knows that sunset gold is empty air 
The fair princess, once found, is no more fair, 
The wise has learnt. His feet no more give chase, 
His folded arms crave now no vain embrace ; 
His eyes fixed on the crystal of his soul 
Watch the long pageant of the past unroll, 
Painless, most perfect, blest days and unblest, 
In that high vision where the heart at rest 
Beholds itself at last possess the unpossest.”’ 


a 


I would urge every lover of Proust to read this remarkable poem. 


It is unnecessary to inform readers of THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE of the beauty 
and power of “ Pilgrimage ” Mr. Austin Clarke’s latest book, for the most impor- 
tant poems in it, “‘ Aisling,” ‘‘ Queen Gormlai,” &c., appeared in these pages. 
Unlike many of the young English poets, the younger Irish group seem more 
pre-occupied with the quality of their wine, than in the seeking out of bottles of 
new and eccentric shape into which to pour it, possibly because their literary 
maternity is different, and they do not feel the same urge to revolt against it. 
Austin Clarke’s verse, like W. B. Yeats’, is written to be spoken as well as read, 
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and his subtle assonances are a delight to the discriminating ear. By this use 
of assonance, as he says himself, “lovely and neglected words are advanced to 
the tonic place and divide their echoes.” He inherits the spirit of the old Irish 
bards, and his poetical lineage is clearly O’Bruadair and Raftery. _His feeling 
for image and epithet is always original, yet never self-conscious, and the reader 
is constantly aware that beneath the fine design and jewelled texture of these 
poems, the authentic poetic passion burns with a white unwavering flame. It 
seems criminal to detach lines from their context in poems so much a unity as 
these are, yet to exemplify this poet’s inspired gift of imagery, I quote the follow- 
ing, this from ‘‘ Pilgrimage ”’ :— 
“.... while rainfall 
Was quiet as the turning of books 
In the holy schools at dawn.” 


An enchanted world in three lines ! and this from “ Aisling,”’ almost as lovely :— 


“or that each breast was proud because it rode 
The cold air, as the wave stayed by the swan.” 


In the midst of the more ambitious compositions for orchestra, to use a musical 
analogy, ‘‘ The Scholar ”’ in its perfect simplicity is heard like a little wild melody 
played on a flute in a distant meadow. It is the sort of lyric which could only 
have been written by an Irish poet, for its quality of unworldly good sense is 
essentially Irish, and a most effective confutation of those critical die-hards 
who still cling to the ‘‘ Celtic Twilight ’’ cliché. 


Mr. L. A. G. Strong’s ‘‘ At Glenan Cross ” shows an intensification of his 
most individual sensibility. These poetic impressions of what I think must be 
a fairy Hebridean isle, are vividly felt, and expressed with that economical direct- 
ness of which he is becoming a master. Both the poet and the musician seem to 
demand from a place that it shall not only satisfy their eyes, but also their inner 
intuition of what Plato called heavenly beauty. Verlaine, Arnold Bax, Delius, 
for example, all create a work of art from the thing seen wedded to the inner 
harmonies of their own souls, while merely pictorial poetry or music is usually 
quite unsatisfactory, since in it the thing seen has no connection with imagination 
—only with observation. In some of these poems the relation between external 
nature and the poet’s imagination is so unified that they almost achieve a con- 
dition of music. “ Rain,” for example :— 


“Tt is the ghost 
Of old unhappiness 
That cannot rest, 
Though it has long forgotten 
Why it sighs. 


“Lost joy, lost grief— 
A tremor on the sea, 
A thin"sad rain 
Drifting unhappily 
To whisper on the shore. 
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“Too soft an air, too sad 
For human hearts 
Too soft, too chill a sound 
For human ears.” 


Though this verse is bare of applied ornaments, the poet has a very personal 

sense of colour, and since reading it the sombre magic air of Glenan Cross, where 

I have never been, has become infinitely more real to me than many places more 

tangibly experienced. (Sal G 

* * * * * 

THE IRISH ca By Andrew E. Malone. (London: Constable & Co. 15s. 
net. 


Mr. Malone has provided in this work, a very compreherisive and competent 
survey of the manifold activities connected with the inauguration, development 
and establishment of the Irish Dramatic Movement. 

His industry has been amazing. And his critical faculty is alert and quick- 
witted, and it must be admitted—even when one disagrees with its conclusions 
—based on sound principles. This book is no mere superficial collection of hap- 
hazard opinions. It is the result of mature thought and lengthened experience, 
and thoroughly valuable in every respect. 

He tells us that 262 plays have been produced in the 21 years that have 
elapsed since the opening performance of the Irish Literary Theatre down to 
May 1928. And of nearly all these plays he has given a brief and yet really 
adequate synopsis. This in itself would be a remarkable achievement, for it 
is a most difficult thing to do well. 

And yet this is only the least important part of the book. Its main claim 
to attention is the understanding the author shows of the creating elements of 
the movement. His theory to account for the comparatively late appearance 
of native drama in Ireland, is both plausible and ingenious. He suggests that 
the average country Irishman didn’t want plays so long as a plentiful supply 
of excitement in the shape of political speeches was available, and that when he 
did take to the theatre he expected to find there something of the exaggerated 
melodrama of the political oration he had grown accustomed to. And this 
demand the theatre managers were quick to supply. Hence the rumours of 

‘terrible great play-acting ’’ I used to hear of long ago at the Queen’s Theatre. 

It was the revolt against the abysmal sensationalism of this class of theatrical 
fare that brought about the movement that has culminated in the Abbey Theatre. 
Mr. Malone evidently knew at first hand the intellectual under-currents and 
artistic ferment of ideas from which it sprang. He has compressed and sum- 
marized all these motives in Chapter III entitled ‘The Founders and Their 
Ideals.”’ Here he gives us in vivid outline a sketch of the contrasting personalities 
of Mr. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory, Edward Martyn, George Moore, the leaders thrust 
up by fate to formulate and embody the impulse that has since achieved an Irish 
drama. 

He shows us clearly how these people came into the dramatic movement, 
the outlook that their various temperaments, ancestry and occupations produced, 
and how inevitably they were moulded by these factors in the views they adopted. 
And it is all done with an ease and fluency and a lightness of touch that makes it 
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fascinating reading, and adds a real ray of enlightenment to our comprehension 
of the subject. 

He tells us, and I think rightly, that at the beginning Lady Gregory wished 
principally for “folk” in the theatre: Mr. Yeats for poetry, Mr. Martyn for 
metaphysics, or the drama of ideas ; while Mr. Moore was out for any subject 
so long as it provided material for a good play. 

And he shows us how Moore and Martyn left the movement in the early days, 
because there was no possibility of their ideas being accepted: how the new 
dramatists, who sprang up, nearly all showed strong leanings towards a realism 
that none of the founders had anticipated, and which eventually completely 
overwhelemed the Yeats and Gregory elements of folk and poetry ; and how 
finally, in the latest stages of the last few years, the tendency has set in, slowly 
but surely, back towards the drama of ideas Edward Martyn had advocated at 
the beginning, and which he had failed to achieve. 

The subtle sting of ironic reality lies here, for Mr. Martyn would have cheer- 
fully subsidized any native tendency towards Ibsen plays, and thus have rendered 
the introduction of English capital to found our theatre unnecessary. But 
in the beginning peasant plays predominated. And these, with an artistic insight 
that entitles him to a public statue Mr. Martyn abominated. 

And how, saddest and most disconcerting picture of all, Mr. Yeats is left 
now-a-days, a little lonely and disconsolate, amidst the blazing success his theatre 
has created. I do not exult in this, I sympathise deeply with Mr. Yeats’ ideas 
of the theatre. I long for poetry in it and for the touch of lyricism flashing 
through the fabric of drama. Shelley prefigured this combination of contrasting 
opposites in his verse ‘‘ Prometheus,”’ and Ibsen nearly achieved it in his prose 
“Master Builder.” But frankly Mr. Yeats has never come within any reach of 
it. He has been an assiduous worker, an ardent student, but has always remained 
as Mr. Malone characterizes him, “‘ The poet in the theatre.” As a doctrinaire 
he has been bubbling over with exhilarating theories, but his early cry of “‘ Poetry 
back to the theatre” has only resulted in a crop of realist play-wrights. And 
these have found sympathetic and appreciative audiences to such an extent that 
when a poetic fantasy like his own “ Player Queen ”’ is put on it only receives 
luke warm commendation. The management of the Abbey is likewise concerned 
in this tendency. It is notorious that Synge’s poetic prose dialogue is usually 
slurred over in the production of his plays. Mr. Yeats might have interfered here. 
But apparently he stood by consenting and raised no protest or reproach. 

I am glad to notice that Mr. Malone has given suitable recognition to the 
fundamental and pioneer work done by Frank Fay and his brother W. G. Fay 
in the establishment of the Irish Theatre. Personally I cannot conceive how 
the movement could ever have come about without their aid. They supplied 
the right thing just when it was necessary. They don’t know themselves what a 
big thing they did. They had imbibed naturally a notion of art in dramatic 
technique, and that at a time when the stage was dazzled with lime-light and 
crowded with upholstery. They knew that the right spirit on bare boards was 
the gist of what was required. And they proved it in their productions. The 
artistic degeneration of the movement set in when they left. And it is this process 
that is in part responsible for the comparative elimination of Mr. Yeats’ plays 
from the Abbey. 
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The Camden Street and Molesworth Hall productions were crude and 
awkward. But there was at least a basis of knowledge and_ intelligence 
_ about them, and of deliberate driving at a definite goal of fine ideals. This 
high aim is now noticeably absent from the usual run of Abbey productions. 
There was, for instance, a pretentious tawdriness about some scenes in Lady 
Gregory’s recent adaption of Don Quixote, that I venture to believe would never 
ras materialized had the original Yeats-Fay ideas developed to controlling 
Tuition, 

Mr. Malone is right I think in ascribing to Lady Gregory a very important 
and dominating place in the Irish Theatre, and also in pointing out that her 
influence has not been altogether or always directed towards the attainment of 
high standards. And it is because her power is now waning that the uprising 
towards the drama of ideas is recrudescent. This I think is decidedly a hopeful 
sign of vitality in the movement. Peasant life and slum life do not contain the 
whole orbit of humanity. There is room for the thinker, even in the theatre, 
at least as its support and back-ground. The coming race of dramatists will have 
an arduous task before them. They will need to be dynamic to explode the 
Gregory-cum-O’Casey concrete of folk and slum. For until this is accomplished 
there will be small chance for an artistic, vital and intellectual Irish drama in 
touch with the essential and fundamental phases of life. 

* * * * 


DICTIONARY TO THE PLAYS AND NOVELS OF BERNARD SHAW. By C. L. and 
V. M. Broad. Black, ros. 6d. net. 


JoHN GALsworTHY, A SuRVEY. By Leon Schalit. Heinemann, Ios. 6d. net. 


Although one of these books is called a Dictionary and the other a Survey 
they have much in common. They both survey in considerable detail the 
works of men who are leading dramatists, and who are at the same time worthy 
of attention as sociologists. The two books, however, are very different in 
scope and method. “The Bernard Shaw Dictionary ” is scrappy and somewhat 
involved, while “‘ John Galsworthy, A Survey ” is a most detailed and thorough 
examination of Mr. Galsworthy’s contributions to modern drama and literature. 
Of the two books that of the German, Leon Schalit, is easily the more interesting, 
but it, too, has something of the tedium of the catalogue for the general reader. 

While the Shaw Dictionary bears all the traces of considerable industry 
it is not by any means complete either as a guide to Shaw’s own writings or to 
critical references to his work. Some articles in The New Age are passed over, 
notably one on “ Kings, Dead and Alive,” which was published in June, 1910. 
The article ‘‘ How to Settle the Irish Question ”” which appeared in The Daily 
Express is not referred to, nor are articles in The Idler, The Clarion, Justice, 
The Labour Leader, and an intefview in Health and Strength of September, 1907. 
Then there is an article in The Merthyr Pioneer of 9th October, 1915, and the 
pamphlet published by the Labour Party in 1920 on “Irish Nationalism and 
Labour Internationalism ” which should be mentioned. An article attributed 
to The Cosmopolitan should be to the international review Cosmopolis, and the 
Fabian Tract ‘‘ What Socialism Is ’’ should be numbered 13 not 3. No reference 
is made to the important examination of Shaw’s work by Ernest Boyd which 
was first published in New Ireland and republished in an expanded form in 
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‘“‘ Appreciations and Depreciations ”’ under the title “ Bernard Shaw : Irish 
Protestant.” This is sufficient to show that while the Dictionary is good 
enough as a beginning it is neither exhaustive nor completely reliable. It will, 
however, fill a need of the many who have come in recent years to the discovery 
of Shaw, and who find some bewilderment in his great range of characters. It 
might be mentioned, in passing, that there is no reference in the Dictionary to 
the many Shaw critiques which have appeared in The Dublin Magazine. 

Herr Leon Schalit is on a different plane altogether. His Survey of the 
novels and plays of John Galsworthy is easily the most detailed appreciation 
of that author’s work which has yet appeared. It is in no sense a critical 
work, its author is too much of a hero-worshipper for that, but it does examine 
every single work of its hero in thorough fashion. Each play and novel has a 
section devoted to itself, the poems have a section, as also the sketches and short 
stories. In chronological order the reader is taken upon what may be called 
a ‘“‘Cook’s Tour” of Mr. Galsworthy’s works which tends towards monotony as 
the pages are turned. To anyone who desires to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the works of Mr. Galsworthy without the necessity of reading them Herr 
Schalit’s book may be recommended, but always it must be remembered that 
Mr. Galsworthy is infinitely more readable. That a man of German nationality 
should have undertaken this Survey is proof of the popularity of Mr. Galsworthy 
in Germany, but for criticism of that work this German book is not to be compared 
with the illuminating review of a French critic who published a book a few 
years ago. A.E.M. 


* * * * 


THE SACRED FLAME. By Somerset Maugham. Heinemann, 55s. net. 
THE FLAMING SworD. By Harold Dearden. Heinemann, 3s. 6d. net. 


ADAM THE CREATOR. By Karel and Josef Capek. Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


The reputation of Mr. Somerset Maugham as a master of theatrical technique 
is likely to be considerably enhanced by his new play ‘‘ The Sacred Flame ”’ 
which is now being performed in London after a very successful career in New 
York. In his earlier plays Mr. Maugham eked out poor plots with epigrammatic 
dialogue, but now he so far resists the temptation to be merely clever in speech 
that there is never a “smart ” saying that is out of character. There is probably 
no British dramatist writing to-day who is Mr. Maugham’s superior in theatrical 
narrative, so that when in ‘‘ The Sacred Flame ’”’ he uses the very poignant 
situation of an aviator who has been paralysed in a flying accident, and, in 
consequence, loses the love of his wife to his own brother, he summons all his 
technical equipment to his aid. For two acts the play holds the attention 
‘through this skill, but in the third act there is an obvious lapse to help the tragic 
climax. The aviator dies suddenly from an overdose of his sleeping draught. 
His nurse, who is in love with him, makes a charge of murder against the wife, 
and it is at this point that the play breaks in reading. There is really no reason 
why the mother should delay making her confession for such a long time while 
the wife is under suspicion. It is the aviator’s mother who has poisoned him 
so that he shall not know he has lost his wife’s love, and it is she who symbolises, 
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and keeps alive, the sacred flame. On the stage, perhaps, this lapse would not 
be noticed, the tension of the play would tend to obscure it, but in reading the 
point ‘stands out. Nevertheless “The Sacred Flame” is an exceedingly 
interesting play, entirely worthy of its distinguished author. 

“The Flaming Sword ” is neither better nor worse than the other plays 
of Dr. Harold Dearden with which the public has been made familiar. ‘A 
Flaming Sword . . . to keep the way of the Tree of Life ’’ as printed on the 
title-page adequately summarises its purpose. In reading the play one is 
struck by its melodramatic content, and in a situation not dissimilar from that 
in Mr. Somerset Maugham’s play the laurels all go to the older dramatist, who 
is also the older doctor of medicine. . 

“Adam The Creator ” is the latest play of the Capek brothers to be translated 
into English. Again it is satirical comedy, but here the satire is discursive 
and lacks vigour. The play would seem to be addressed to all headstrong 
reformers and doctrinaire leaders, pointing out in prose and undistinguished 
blank verse that the more things change the more they are the same. Adam 
makes no better work of his creation than\we know in the world to-day, but the 
Capek brothers do succeed in making the present world look absurd. That, 
perhaps, is what they desired todo. The play resembles “‘ The Island of Many 
Names ” rather than the better-known “Insect Play”’ or “ R.U.R.,” and it 
suggests that the brothers have become incurable pessimists. Even reformers, 
and social reform, could be made more thrillingly comic than they are in this 
play, and one would recommend Messrs. Capek to a study of “ Back to 
Methuselah ” ere they begin to use Adam in a play again. The play is dull 
to read, but possibly it might be better on the stage, although that is very 
doubtful. “Adam The Creator” will do nothing to raise the reputation of 
Messrs. Capek in English ; it may do much to reduce the inflated reputation 
which their first two sensational plays gained for them. A.E.M. 


* * * * 


THE CLOSED GARDEN. By Julian Green. Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net. 
PoRTRAIT IN A MirRROR. By Charles Morgan. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE MounTAIN TAVERN. By Liam O'Flaherty. Cape, 7s. 6d. net. 
CrasH. By Ellen Wilkinson. Harrap, 7s. 6d. net. 


When one reads the rather loose criticism of what is called ‘‘ the modern 
novel” it might be believed that the contemporary English novel is entirely 
concerned with the sexual passions. But here is a group of books in which 
those passions have but an insignificant place. In three of them is a definite 
story, so beloved of the novel-reader of every kind of brow, and in the fourth 
is a series of short-stories and sketches in which Mr. Liam O’Flaherty comes 
as close to perfection as anything of the kind has ever ccme in our day. 

‘‘The Closed Garden ” is, as Andre Maurois says, the work of “a great 
writer.” It is, moreover, the work of a great psychologist. It is the story of a 
father and his two daughters immured within the prescincts of their own house 
in a French village. The novel was originally written in French by a young 
American whose first novel published a few years ago marked him as one of 
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the outstanding novelists of his day. Here he has studied the lives of three 
people in relation to a group of neighbours. There is the stern father, M. 
Mesurat, the invalid daughter, Adrienne, and the young girl, Germaine. The 
closed Villa Louise exercised a fascinating influence over the young girl, as did 
the house wherein dwelt the middle-aged doctor. Germaine did everything 
possible to get away from her own home, to get into contact with the doctor 
and with Madame Legras, who came to the Villa Louise. The contact with 
the doctor might have been beneficent had his sister not intervened, but that 
with the Villa Louise was wholly evil. So powerfully is the grip of this evil 
gradually disclosed by Julian Green that his novel is one of the most fascinating 
books of recent years. It is a novel that can very confidently be recommended 
to readers of discernment ; it deserves to be a “‘ best-seller’ because of its 
charm and power. d 

“ Portrait in a Mirror” is another very fine novel that should be widely 
read and appreciated. To Mr. Charles Morgan the early life of a great painter 
offers an opportunity to weave a story that for the greater part is sheer delight 
to read. In form the novel is the reverie of the aged Nigel Frew over the first 
love of his adolescence. Nigel’s love for Clare Sibright is interwoven with his 
struggles for expression as a painter ; and it is the influence which his love had 
upon his art that is the theme of the book. The book is lightened by delightful 
character studies of Fullaton, the popular painter, Lord Singstree, the Trobeys, 
and many another, where irony is not untinged with malice. The village 
cricket-match is one of the most intimate descriptions of cricket which is to be 
met with in contemporary literature. Looking back on the book after a little 
time one is not satisfied with the conclusion. Nigel Frew gave up the struggle 
too easily, so that one is left doubting if he could be a great artist in paint and 
such a faint heart in love. For all that the novel is an outstanding event, 
reminding one at times of Meredith, at times of Henry James—although it is 
to James, probably, that Mr. Morgan would award the title of Master. “ Portrait 
in a Mirror” is most certainly a novel to get and to keep for reading and re- 
reading. 

Coming to our own Mr. Liam O’Flaherty’s collection of short stories is a 
sharp contrast after the suavity of Julian Green and Charles Morgan. In place 
of their smooth easy writing Mr. O’Flaherty’s style is rugged and stony as his 
native Connacht. Where they resemble a lawn Mr. O’Flaherty is as the stone- 
ringed fields and the stormy islands with which his stories are concerned. His 
people, too, are wild, rugged, and primitive, so that a style which owes much 
to the Old Testament is most appropriately used to make them apprehensible 
to the reader. In ‘The Mountain Tavern ” is collected twenty of the short 
stories and sketches which Mr. O’Flaherty has written since the publication 
of “ Spring Sowing ’”’ some five years ago. In this new book he has once more 
demonstrated his mastery of the short story and the reader is left wondering 
whether the short story is not Mr. O’Flaherty’s most congenial form. He does 
not seem to possess the temperament which can use the novel form to the best 
advantage, his impetuosity, his love of the primitive, and his essential inhumanity, 
all work against his complete mastery of-the longer form. In this volume are 
some stories which remind the reader of previous little masterpieces like ‘“‘ The 
Wild Goat’s Kid.” “Red Barbara” is a story that no reader is ever likely 
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to forget if once he reads it ; into this story Mr. O’Flaherty has put all his power, 
and the result is a masterpiece of forceful writing. The title-story is not by 
» any means the best in the volume, but it will, perhaps, be af most interest to 
some Irish readers. _ It is a story of the “ civil war,” in which three “ irregulars ” 
seek the shelter of the Mountain Tavern only to find that it has been destroyed 
by Free State troops, and that, in the destruction, two “‘irregulars”’ had 
perished, In ‘‘ The Fairy Goose ” is a little gem of satire whose point will be 
sharpest for Irish readers. In “ Birth,” “The Oar,” “The Sinner,” ‘ The 
Blackbird’s Mate,” and ‘‘ The Child of God,” there is a simplicity that is almost 
childlike, and a poetic quality that demands oral recitation. The volume will 
enhance Mr, O’Flaherty’s already great reputation, but it will at the same time 
give rise to doubts that the full-length novel is his proper medium. 

In writing her novel “ Clash ” Miss Ellen Wilkinson was probably as much 
interested in propaganda on behalf of the British Labour Party as in the 
characters with which she deals. She has produced a novel of topical interest 
in which the events connected with the General Strike of a few years ago form 
the background for the love affairs of a trade union official. In her Joan, 
however, Miss Wilkinson has created a vivid character whose adventures in love 
and propaganda hold the attention of the reader. Fora first novel written by 
a lady whose interests are entirely in Labour politics the novel shows possibilities 
which may later be exploited more fully when Miss Wilkinson gives herself the 
leisure to write. For the present she has just written that one novel which is 
said to be in everyone. A.E.M. 


* * * * 


Liv. By Kathleen Coyle. (Cape. 7s. 6d. net). 


THe TRUE HEART. By Sylvia Townsend Warmer. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 
net). 


THE REBEL GENERATION. By Jo. van Ammers-kiiller. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net). 


These three novels are all above the average, the first two written by women 
who possess what Rebecca West in her accomplished preface to Liv calls “an 
endowment of poetic sensitivity.” 

It is always interesting to note the effect which a country or a city will 
have on people of another nationality. New York life, for example, is said to 
have a disastrous effect on Irish people and negroes, and judging from Luv, 
Paris is no place for Norwegians. Like so many young Scandinavians, Liv 
Evensen suffers from a powerful nostalgia for the warm and glamorous South, 
and in the face of much parental opposition at last sets out for Paris, backed up 
by her Aunt Sonja, who has not forgotten her own youthful wanderlust. The 
atmosphere of the first part of the book, the mountains with their sparkling 
crystalline air and rushing torrents, intensely blue, inhabited by serious, some- 
what heavy Norwegians, contrasts admirably with the café and studio décor 
of the second half, where the air is smoke-laden but stimulating, exciting but 
dangerous, peopled by painters, writers, gigolos and all the cosmopolitan riff-raff 
that clusters round Montparnasse. This story of a young girl’s first disillusion- 
ment, a very painful one, is slight enough, yet the personality of Liv Evensen, 
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tremulous as a spring flower, passionately single-minded as any Juliet, and proud 
with the heart-breaking pride of youth, has a poignant reality, and is presented 
to the reader with a poetic vision that impresses itself on the memory. 


The True Heart, also a story of a girl’s first love, is as objective and classical 
in treatment as Liv is subjective and romantic. In this book the art of Miss 
Townsend Warner seems to me to resemble Dutch painting. Indeed her meti- 
culous portrayal of the Essex countryside has that “clarté et lumiére ’’ in which 
the Dutch painters excelled, her descriptions of the farm in the Essex marshes 
being particularly lovely, scenes in the kitchen and wash-house remaining in the 
reader's mind like genre pictures. There is perhaps rather too much “Peter Bell” 
about little Sukey Bond of the Warburton Orphanage, who goes out to service 
on,an Essex farm and falls in love with young Eric Seaborn, not realising that 
he is a “‘natural.’”’ That he is so makes no difference to her affection, and the 
story of her suffering and valiant endeavours to get in touch with him after his 
mother has wrathfully removed him from the farm, is told with a simplicity 
that conceals its art, but cannot hide a poet’s unusual sense of words. 


For all her adventures, her journey to London on a Covent Garden waggon, 
her stay in Mayfair, her interview with Queen Victoria, Sukey is a remote and 
passionless heroine. The Essex countryside is more vital than she; the sub- 
sidiary characters, the bold hussy Prudence, the inimitable Mrs. Oxey, whose 
brief appearance in a richly comic vein made one long to see more of her, the 
heifer Tansy, the blue Chow Lotus Bloom, have all a more vivid reality. The 
extreme simplicity of Miss Warner’s method seems to spring from an equally 
extreme sophistication which divorces her from the hearts of her characters. 
Possibly these are slain at birth by too chill a blast of cultured irony. She has 
many gifts, but completely lacks that tragic sense of life which is so apparent in 
Liv, and without which no great novel can exist, although it is true that many 
people prefer Jane Austen to Emily Bronté. 


The Rebel Generation is a study of the birth and development of the Feminist 
movement in Holland, in which, thank Heaven, the psychological interest is 
not over-subordinated to the sociological. The life of the Cornvelt family in 1840, 
the tyrannical despot of a father domineering over wife and daughters, who are 
exclusively occupied with dusting, mending and keeping the Vermeer-like interior 
of the vast, chilly house in Leyden spotless, is extremely well drawn. The career 
of Marie-Elisabeth Sylvain, the half-French cousin of the Cornvelt girls, was 
followed by one reader at least with great interest. Taken into their house from 
charity on her mother’s death, her piquant combination of accomplishments 
included a knowledge of Latin and an ability to earn a livelihood by creating 
Parisian millinery, which struck admiring awe into her timid, repressed cousins, 
and were regarded by their bourgeois parents as both ridiculous and ill-bred, 
What business had any girl to want to support herself, still less to learn an ancient 
and barbaric tongue? “‘ Say at once that it isn’t true ...a sweet pretty girl like 
you ... to know Latin! Why, it’s just as if a flower, a rose in bloom .. . 
were to smell of vinegar.” This incredibly silly speech, revealing the attitude 
of even intelligent men, was made by the young David Cornvelt, the girl’s brother 
and a brilliant student, who had made the mistake of falling in love with his 
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pretty French cousin. The tyrant father puts his foot down on this romance, 
thus hoping to crush the young rebel, but her broken personal life only acts as 
‘a further spur to the high-spirited Marie-Elisabeth. With her boy’s education 
and courageous attitude to life, she does not stomach for long the petty activities 
of which the life of the Dutch women of 1840 consisted, and contrives a highly 
ingenious escape from this prison of the domestic virtues. Ultimately this young 
revolutionary against masculine despotism becomes the leader of the Dutch 
Women’s movement and a powerful journalistic champion of their rights. 

_Although the author realises what a plucky fight these women put up for 
their much-needed liberty, she does not for a moment suppose that because a 
woman is able to become a doctor, lawyer or politician at will, she has solved 
life’s problems. Financial independence is certainly a most important factor in 
female happiness, but it is not the grand solution of feminine existence that 
some contemporary feminists would have us believe, those, for example, who 
write about “The Menage of the Leisured Woman”! Life still presents the 
same dilemmas and the same spiritual obligations to human beings irrespective 
of sex or occupation. There is both wisdom and entertainment in this novel, 
and a word of praise is due to M. W. Hofer for an unusually unobtrusive trans- 


lation. 
% * %* *k *% 


Forty-One. A Romance. By Alan Downey. (Dublin: James Duffy & Co., 
Ltd. §s.). 

The startling resurrection of seemingly dead Ireland in 1641, the gathering 
of eager clans from all the provinces, the conflicts of divers religious and political 
ideals of English, Scots and Irish, Old and New, affords materials that would 
have delighted a Walter Scot or a Dumas, if he but knew of their dramatic poten- 
tialities, or could feel and interpret the passions and ideals of the contestants. 
Mr. Downey has a sound grip of the historical aspects of the attitude of the Irish 
of those stirring days. All the accessories of the life of the period—arms, ammuni- 
tion, modes of carriage, food, costume, and so forth—he has studied to some 
purpose. Indeed he succeeds better as a writer of history than as a dashing 
vaconteur of the “ sword and cloak ”’ school of story-tellers. Fire and so youthful 
enthusiasm are not evident. The reader is interested but not carried away by 
the current of the tale, as a tale. If this romance lacks the spate of emotion 
which such a period should unloosen, it possesses accuracy of detail and a land- 
scape that is visualised graphically. In short, it is a welcome addition to our 
small store of Irish historical romances. By the way, Eoin means John, not Owen 
(Eoghan). SiG, 

* * * * * 

LIFE AND WORK OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. By Dorothy Hartley and Margaret 
M. Elliott. II. The Fourteenth Century. V. The Seventeenth Century. 
(London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Boards, 4s. 6d. net. Cloth, 5s. 6d. net 
per vol). 

These additions to an excellent series will be welcomed by teachers and 
students and can be recommended to all readers who are interested in pictorial 
records of the past. Artists should find them extremely useful reference books 
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of historic costume and period decoration. Each volume is prefaced with a 
lively introduction, showing evidence of careful research, but the value lies in 
the large selection of well-reproduced plates from contemporary M.S., prints, maps 
and records, illustrating every phase of life during the century. Religion, Agri- 
culture, Architecture, Trade, Industry, Town and Country Life, Dress, Education, 
Warfare, Travel, Music, Art . . . are all represented, and the plates are chosen 
with discretion. Absurdly cheap books too, when one considers there are, in 
each, 150 of these pictures with full descriptive notes and index. 
* * * * * 


CLASSICAL SCULPTURE. By A. W. Lawrence. (London: Jonathan Cape. 
15s. net). 


This is a comprehensive and very readable history of Greek and Roman 
sculpture from pre-Archaic times to the transition from Classical to Byzantine 
Art at the adoption of Christianity as the state religion of Rome. All known 
facts and reputable theories are here and ‘‘ most of what space it can afford (is 
given) to facts that lie outside the sphere of controversy.’’ Mr. Lawrence is to be 
congratulated on his masterly handling of this large amount of material. It 
is a long book, and the pages are well packed, but one’s interest is held through- 
out. 

Introductory chapters deal with Literary Sources and Excavation as a basis 
of knowledge, on the Historical Significence of Classical’ Art, and the Sculptor’s 
Methods and Materials. There is a handy dictionary of Deities and Attributes 
and a short illustrated account of Greek and Roman costume. 


The History, proper, treats exhaustively with early Geometric efforts, the 
clumsy copies of Eastern pieces, the more fully developed Archaic period leading 
to the first appearance of the great masters, the event of Pheidias and the Athens 
of Pericles when that city 


“could afford richness even in beauties which would remain almost in- 
accessible. Indeed, when with the removal of the Persian menace Athens 
set itself to represent all that was most Greek, it became the centre of a 
very orgy of public building and artistic adornment, carried sometimes to 
the point of absurdity, as when the figures destined for the pediments of 
the Parthenon were carefully carved on the sides which would be turned 
away from the spectators.” 


The grandeur of the Periclean Age—an epoch in Greek Sculpture—closed 
with the removal of Pheidias. Charm and elaboration replaced. the monumental. 
; . “strong lines change to delicate curves, and calm dreamy countenances 
are enlivened with emotion.” 

The work of Praxiteles and Lysippus and the formulation of true Hellenistic 
Art are thoroughly discussed, and the section dealing with Greece ends with a 
record of the achievements of the Pergamene school. 

A discursive account of Roman Sculpture follows and this concludes with the 
death of Constantine. 

There are numerous illustrations in the text, and 160 most appropriate 
plates, beautifully reproduced, showing nearly two hundred and fifty examples. 
A good Bibliography and Index complete this excellent volume. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


“Who buys the umbrella ?’”’ asked a famous humorist on one occasion, 
‘and the joke still lives. Contemplating the steadily increasing pile of booksellers’ 
catalogues which lies before me I feel inclined to ask, in a similar strain, ‘‘ who 
buys the books ? ’’ Yet buyers there must be, and buyers with long purses at 
that, for these elegantly, and in many cases sumptuously produced lists, are 
the products of keen commercial brains. 


Pride of place must be given to the handsome quarto volume issued by 
Messrs. Maggs Bros. of Conduit Street, London, which bears the comprehensive 
title of ‘‘ English Verse and Dramatic Poetry from Chaucer to the Present Day.” 
This intensely interesting collection of rarities beginning with the father of English 
poetry and finishing with Mr. T. S. Eliot reads more like a history of English 
poetic literature than a mere bookseller’s catalogue. Its 450 pages contain 
details of 1,322 volumes, to many of which can be applied without any injustice 
that much-abused term “excessively rare.” It is especially rich in original 
examples of the work of the Elizabethan poets and the later seventeenth century 
dramatists, and the great names of Webster, Shirley, Drayton, Daniel, Greene, 
Fletcher and their fellows are to be found here not merely under one, but under 
several titles. But why do Messrs. Maggs catalogue that entertaining pamphlet 
on London street life, “Greene’s Ghost A-Haunting Cony-catchers,”’ under 
“Greene ?”’ As Sir Edmund Gosse shows in one of the most interesting of his 
““ Seventeenth Century Studies ”’ this was the work of that prolific pamphleteer, 
Samuel Rowlands. The preface, as I was able to verify from a copy which 
recently passed through my hands, bears the initials, ‘S.R.’ But it is only 
rarely that one can quarrel with the bibliographical information supplied by the 
compilers of this list, whose notes are nearly always both accurate and informative. 


Another excellently-produced list, simply entitled ‘‘ North America,’”’ has 
reached us from Messrs. Francis Edwards, 83 High Street, Marleybone, London. 
Beautifully printed and with photographic reproductions in facsimile of many 
of the rarer titles, it offers over a thousand examples of uncommon books dealing 
with the United States and Canada. Five copies are offered of all the well- 
known rarities, Smith’s General Historie of Virginia, Hennepin’s New Discovery 
of a Vast Country, Esquemeling’s History of the Buccaneers of America, and similar 
items in the scarce original editions. But here also are less familiar titles dating 
from the Elizabethan age which in their very phrasing conjure up a picture of 
the ‘‘spacious times” in which gallant adventure and sordid commericalism 
seemed to gohandin hand. Such are Robert Johnson’s anonymous and extremely 
rare pamphlet (here priced at £180) Nova Britannia, Offering most Excellent 
Fruites by Planting in Virginia (London, 1609), and the swashbuckling narrative 
written by one “ Captaine Richard Whitbourne, of Exemouth in the County of 
Devon ” in 1622, containing A loving Invitation both Honourable and Profitable 
to all such as shall be Adventurers, either in person or purse, for the Advancement 
of his Majesties most hopefull Plantation in the New-Found-land. There are, 
besides, many personal histories of captivities amongst the Indians during the 
eighteenth century wars, a class of “‘ Americana ” which nowadays seems to be 
in great demand. 
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Our readers may remember a recent reference in these notes to the “ dis- 
covery ” at Malahide Castle and the subsequent purchase by Colonel Isham, 
the well-known American collector, of a large number of important Boswell 
papers. I ventured then to express the hope that after expert classification and 
editing they would be given to the world without undue delay and in a not too 
expensive format. But an item in a Catalogue we have received from Messrs, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of Bedford Street, London, proves that commercialism has 
again won the day and that in the method of publication millionaire collectors 
alone have been catered for. The new material, edited by Mr. Geoffrey Scott, 
is, it appears, to be issued in sixteen volumes, some quarto, others in folio. 
“Handmade paper,” we are told, “‘is used throughout ; a Maidstone paper has 
been chosen for the quarto volumes and Ronneby for the folio. Five hundred 
and seventy copies only will be printed, and the type distributed. The 
composition, printing, binding, and the facsimile reproductions are the work 
of the Printing House of William Edwin Rudge, Mount Vernon, New York.” 
We have no doubt that Messrs. Rudge will do the work most efficiently and in 
harmony with the most up-to-date American standards, and we feel sure that 
the millionaires, and the dollar millionaires, will be the proud possessors of an 
elegant piece of “library furniture’; but the genuine Johnsonian collectors, 
of modest means, will wonder somewhat bitterly why it was necessary to publish 
these Boswell papers in a form that necessitates charging {£72 for the first six 
volumes alone! The titles of the various volumes are set out with a tantalising 
fullness : ‘‘ Boswell with Voltaire and Rousseau ”’; “‘ The Making of the Life of 
Johnson”; “The Club: and Men and Letters,” etc. Here indeed was an 
opportunity for a generous gesture which would have been appreciated by men 
of letters and collectors the world over ; but the opportunity was missed, and so 
far as the world of literature in general is concerned, the papers might as well 
have been left to moulder away in the sealed box in Malahide Castle. 

M. J. M. 


